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PREFACE 


Work, of this nature, that 
would ſo bardly find a 

Patron, will fland the more 
in need of a Preface; Men that write 
in commendation of Learning, ujual- 
ly ſeek ont. ſome great Genius to pre- 
ix to their Book, whom they make an 
Inſtance of all the Learning and Per- 
ions that are deſcribed init ; were 

tochuſe a Patron, conſiſtently wich 
my deſign, I muſt Conpliment bint 
with the weakne|\s of bis Parts and 
ſhortneſs of his Underſtanding which 
is ſuch a Compliment, as I preſuure 
I ſhall willingly be excus'd from. 
But then a Preface will be the more 
A 2 nes 
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neceſſary to give an accoint of my 


undertaking, which is rather to en- 
quire into the abuſes, and to ſbow 
the inſufficiency of Humane Learning, 
than wholly to decredit its uſe. No 
Man ever did this, without diſpa- 
raging his own Underſtanding, nor 
decryd Learning but = want of it ; 
it baving been an old Obſervation, 
that will hald perpetually, That 
Knowledge bas no Enemies except 
the Ionorant. An attempt of this 
nature would be ntterlly imprafii- 
cable, for either it would be well 
perforned, and then it muſt be done 
by reaſons borrow'd from the Stores 
of Learning, by which means by 
reaſoning againſt Learning, we muſt 
at the ame time reaſon for it, and 
all our Arguments muſt return upon 
us; or if the performance were un- 
learned, it would be to no purpoſe, 
and might as well be let alone. This 
then is no part of my deſign. b 
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All that I intend, is, to take#t 
down from its jupposd beights, by 
expoſing the vanity of it in ſeveral 
particulars, its Inſufficiency in the 
reft, and I believe I might ſay, its 
difficulties, in all : And there is 
the more need of this in an Age, in 
which it ſeems to be too much mag- 
nifed, and where Men are fond of 
Learning almoſt to the loſs of Rel:- 
gion. Learning is our great Diana, 
nothing will paſs with our Men of 
Wit and Senſe, but what is agreea- 
ble with the niceſt Reaſon, and eve- 
ry Man's Reaſon is bis own Under- 
ftanding : For if you examine then 
to the bottom, theſe mighty Preten- 
ders hate no truer grounds to go 
upon than other Men, only they af- 
feft a liberty of judging according to 
themſelves, "and ( if they could be 
allow'd it) of making their own judg- 
ment a Standard of others. They 
plead for right Reaſon, but they 
mean their own, and talk of a" req- 
A 3 ſonable 
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ſonable Rehgion, whilft their own 
falſe Notions are miftaken for it ; 
and while they ſjeck the Goddeſs, 
they -embrace a Cloud. Tnthe mean 
time, they take ns of from onr frreſt 
Guide, Religion \wffers by their Con- 
teniions abont it, and we are m dan- 
ger of running into Natural Reli- 
ion. 

Where theſe things will end, God 
only kmows, it is to b: ſuſpeSied, 
they may at laſt end in the thing we 
fear, and rzay bring ns about to that 
Relirion, for which of all others, 
we bave the moſt abhorrence : For 
af.er Men bave try'd the force of 
patrral Reajon in matters of Religi- 
on, they will 'oon be ſenſible of it's 
weakneſs, 'tmd after ' they have run 
themjelveFont of breath and can teu- 
Ie no where, they will be glad of any 
hala where they think they cart fund it, 
K-0-raiber than'be atways wandrins, 
they will take wp with | an \Intalli- 
vic Gnide. T1 am umrilling to emer- 


tan 
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tain ſuch bard Thoughts of a Neigh- 


bouring Church, @s to think they are 
Jowing Diſcord among us to that pur- 
poſe, but 1 much fear, we are doing 
their Work for them, and by our onn 
Diviſrons, are making way for a 
Blind Faith, and Implicic Obedi- 
ence; And may it never be ſaid, 
That as Learning was one grea' 1n- 
ftrunent nuder God, to bring about 
4 Reformation, jo the Abuſe of it, by 
the Divine Permiſſton, bas brought us 
back tothe ſame place from whence we 
came, and that our Enennes bave 
done that by (ecret Engines, and Do- 
meſtic Diftraciions, which by open 
Attempts they were never able to do. 
It is tbe ſenje of ſuch Dangers and 
juch Abuſes that bas drawn from me 
theſe KefleSiions, and Las incliwd 
me to harder Thoughts, and poſſubly, 
to jay, harſber things of Jome parts 
of Learning, than will b: agreeable 
to the Humor of the Age, and yet if 
ny one who thinks thus of me, will 
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enly ſuſpend bis Cenſure ſo long, till 


I draw my Concluſion, I am willing 
to bope, that the goodneſs of the End 
will atone for the barde things, 
that ſball be ſaid in the Book. 

I am ſure 1 am not ſingular in this 
Deſign, one of the firſt Reftorers of 
Letters, (a) A Man noted for bis 
Piety as well as Parts, bas writ a 
Book to this purpoſe, but it baving 
been principally levell'd againſt Ari- 
ſtotle's Philoſopby, which is now ſo 
much out of Credit, that it rather 
wants an Advocate to defend it, than 
a new Adwverſary to run it down, the 
Book it ſelf is as much out of uſe, as 
the Area is, that it deſigns to 
decry. He was follow'd in by De- 


ſign by Lodovicus Vives ( b) in bet- 


ter Latin,and with greater Eloquence, 
but Vives's main Talent having been 
in Philolog y, and having been leſs 
con: enſaut in Philoſophical Matters, 
bis Book, is both very deſedive af 
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the Particulars it treats of, and b* 


ing ſuited tothe. Ancient Literature, 
is leſs agreeable to the Genius of our 


| declamatory, and fuer. for, School- 
Boys, than of any juſt Moment or 


| Conſideration in a jerions Enquiry. 


Writ, yet bas notbing in jt of what 
| expeied, and is rather a Sermon, 
| 


than a Treatiſe of Science. None of 
theſe Autbors, nor any gather I bave 
yet met with, have come up full to 
my purpoſe, nor bave I been able to 
borrow much help from them: ; 
where I bave, I have quoted them, 

and if in any other things we bap- 
| pen to agree, . without remembring 
| them, it is 4 fault of Memory, and I 
| wake this ackuowledgemgnt once for 


[694 vip 


Age. \ What Cornelius Agrippa(c) ve wan 
| bas writ upon this Subje& 15. chiefly *** 


| And a French Book, (d) lately pub- y1., vw 
liſd upon the ſame Subje& and with _— 
the ſame Title, tho well and pionſly Ami. 83. . 
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Sir W. Temple, aud Mr. Wot: 


ton, have turnd their Pens the 0). 
ther way, and have been jo much] 
taken up with deſcribing the Bean: _ 
ties and Excellencies of Learning, as, _ 
to bave leſs occaſion to diſcover it 
Faults ;, tho* it was ſcarce poſſuble 
whilſt they croſs'd one another's Opi\ _ 
nion, either to commend Ancient ., 
Learning, without entring into t 
' DefeGs of the Modern, or to prefe 
the Moderns, without cen|uring i 
Ancients ; ſo that by conſequence tho 
not profeſſedly, they bave faln in 
this Controverfie. 1 have, as far 
poſſible, avoided ſaying any thing th 
bas been obſerved by them alread 
(the perbaps this may be thougl 
my fault, and I may thereby has 
ſail worſe things of my own ) and | 
in any other things I bave contradsg 
el them, Þbavedone it-in ſo tend: 
"a manner, as neither .of them could 
blame, were they yet both Living. 
bave treated all Men with Decen 
| an 


| 
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of- | 
"I and Reſpefi% except Monſ. Le Clerc, 


who bas not ts s ſnch Treatment. 
1 have ſeen  litth of ' Monſieur Pe- 
rault, and a conſiderable part both 
of his and Mr. Wotton's Books, 
come not within my Account of Learn- 
ing; for | have nothing to ſay to 
Serlpture, Painting, ArchiteCure, 


"Gardening, Agriculture, '&c. which 


T tuke to be more properly of Mecha- 
nical Conſideration . But if Learned 
Men will nee1s include theſe likewiſe 
within the compaſs of Learning, it 
ſball give me no diſturbance : The 
Bounds of Learning are of late won- 
derfully enlargel, and for onght I 
know, Mr, Hs Trade Papers may 
pals in time for a Volume of Learn- 
ing. 

"No that there is any need of ſwel- 
ling the Account, for Learning is al- 
ready become ſo Voluminons, that it 
begins to ſink under its own weight 
Books crowt in daily and are heap? 
pon Books, and by the Muliitude of 
| | aber, 


(e) V. Pr. 


wcul- ber may be in the Old Philoſephby, I {ſo 
-P-. believe we may reckon by @ modeſt \in 
Fol. | Computation, that ſence that time to ith 
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them, both diftra&. our Minds, an; pas 
diſcourage our Endegvors. Thoſe Th 
that bave been writ upon Ariſtotle] grc 
are almoſt innumerable ;__ In a very, an, 
few Centuries, from Albertus Mag-|0 
nus, till a ſbort time after Luther, Bo 
there have been Twelve Thouſand 
Authors, that bave either Commen-\ to 
ted upon bis Books, or follew'd hint : 
in bis Opinions ; This we have from} an 
good Authority, tho' the Author that\ber 
reports and cenſures it, had ſurely 
forgot,that be himſelf bas ftirengthewd 
the Objection, by publiſhing a groſs 
Volume, only to give an Account of \lig 
Ariſtotle, his Writings, and Fol- \in; 
lowers. (e ) But however their Num- ne 


ours, we may bave bad. double the \ed 
Number . of Authors i the New , \m 
which tho' ſome may look, upon a5 an \M 
Argument of Learned Times ; for my | FP 
pare 


" 
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part I bave quitte different Thoughts of 


Things, and muſt needs eſteem it the 


le] great Miſchief of the Age we live in, 


T, 
ud 


.- and cannot-but think we ſhould bave 
A} 


more Learning, bad we fewer 
Books. 

I have notwithſtanding adwentur'd 
to throw in one to the Account, but 
it 3s 4 very ſmall one, and writ with 
an boneſt defign of leſſening the Num- 
ber : I propoſe neither Credit nor 
Adwantage, (for I hope to takg ef- 


eual care to be in the Dark) if 
I may do ſome little Service to Re- 
ligion, and no Difſſervice to Learn- 
ing, I bave my End. I am encli- 
ned to hope, the Treatiſe may be of 


ſome uſe, as an Hiſtorical Account, 


ſt Lin obſerving the Defefis, and mark- 


ing the Faults that are to be avoid- 
ed by Beginners, and, poſſibly, it 
Imay afford ſome Hints to Wiſer 
| Men. As itt #9, I offer it to the 
|Public, if it proves uſeful, 1 —_ 
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bave much Satisfatliqn in ell 
#n1 if otherwiſe 4 , 1 [ball md 
willing to be ade a freſb Inft anc, 
that which I pretend to prove 
he Weakne(s of Himane Un 
derftaudirg. 
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WHAT | have ſaid _ 10, of the certainty 
| we have from Ecclefaſtical Hutory,is eafily 
ſhown in the main points of Religion ; _ for 
example the Canon of Scripture and the Creed, be- 
ſides that they are atteſted to by Eccleſmſtieal Wri- 
ters, are inſerted into the Definitions or Canons of 
General Councils; of a Provincial Council, and 
that _ receiv'd into the Code of the Univerſal 
Church: $0 that for the main points of Religion we 
have the Teſtimony in a manner of the whelc Chri- 
ftian World, and that in matters of the greateſt 
conſequence to mankinde, in which the Care and 
Integrity of the Reporters cannot poſlibly be. ful- 
peed. A Degreeof aſſurance only ſhort of Di- 
vine, and beyond any thing we have A Prophane 
Story, tho that too in the main may be certam 
enough, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Reviarium Chronologicum. Being & Treatiſe deſcri- 
bing the Terms and moſt celebrated Charatters, Periods 

and Epochz's us 4 in Chronology, by which that uj:ful 
Science? may eafily 6: artained no nit in Latin, by Gilies 
Strauchius, D, 7), a4 now done into Engliſh, from the 
Third Edition, with Additions. Primed for A. Boſvile, 
et the Dial againſt Sr. Dunſtans Church in Fleet-ſtreet, 
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always had a mean opinion af 
two. things, Hurharie Under- 
and Humane Will; 

2s weikne RE Be the "latter is a.cor- 

feſſed thing; we” all of vs feel it, 

" moſt Neen Sin; arr pick ir, burT have 
ith any, chat would 
on his Unſterſtahonng 
m the ſame 
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Refleftions upon Learning. 
pew br aan yr 3 and however Men may 
pleaſe themſelves with an opin'on of their 
own Wiſdom, it's plain, the wiſeſt 
Men Know |:ttle , and rhey that are ful- 
leſt of themſelves and boaſt the higheſt, 
do uſually fee leaſt, and are only wiſe 
for want of thinking. 

We - have had a mighty Controverſie 
of late berwixt the Old and New Philoſo- 
phers, and great inquiry has been made, 
whether the preference is to be given 
ro *the Ancient or Modern Learning ; 
For my part I will not venture to en- 
gage in ſo wafm a Controverſlie, but *tis 
tome argument to me, that we have not 
over much of rhe'thing, otherwiſe we 
ſhould know betrer = Or to find it, 
and if I would fay any thing, I ſhould 
be of opinion, that neither fide has rea- 
ſon to .. What the Wiſdom of 
the Ancients was, is not ſocalily known 
at this diſtance, by thoſe Specimens of 
it that are left us, it does not. appear 
to have hadany thing in it very extra- 
ordinary, or which mi not be at- 
tained ro by their PoltEſkity without 
ſtanding upon their Shoulders. Haye 
not ſome dark and oracular . expreſſions 
been eſteemed enough to entitle a Man 
ro tle Repuration of Wiſdom ?. And was 

not 
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nbt any odd and ſometimes — 
opinion, if ſubtilely maintained, ſuthci- 
ent to feta Man at the Head of a Party, 
and make him the Author of a Sett of 
Philoſophers ? The moſt Anctent Philo- 
ſophy was uſually wrapt upand involv'd 
in Symbols and Numbers, which as far 
as hay can be explained, do not con- 
tain any thing very myſterious, bur ir 
was the intereſt of thele Great Mea to 
keep a diſtance and be always in the 
Clouds, that they might be thought pro- 
tound and procure a veneration by the 
obicurity of their Writings: They that 
have writ more plainly, have (ar leaſt 
ſome of them been plain to an objecti- 
on, and have faid little more, than what 
good Senſe improv'd by Obſervation 
and Thought, would ſuggeſt ro moſt 
Men without reading. 'To fay nothing 
here of the vaſt variety of Opinions a- 
monglt them ; which will fall in more 
properly in the thread of my Diſcourſe; 
they did not agree in the firſt Cr:terrons 
of Truth, which they have made as 
many and as different as could pothbly 
be thought of and carried their <fte- 
rences ſo far, that it put the Scepricis 
pretty early upon doubting of every 
thing, and at laſt brought them to deny, 
B 2 that 
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that there was any ſuch thing as Truth 
in the World, | 
The moderns have not yet gone (© far, 
but they have made ſome advances, and 
ſcem by pretty ealie conſequences to be 
leading us rowards it : For linec Ariſto- 
tle's Philoſophy has been exploded in the 
Schools, under whom we had more 
peace, and po:hbly almoſt as much Truth 
as we have had lince, we have not been 
able 40 fix any where, but have been 
wavering irom one Opinion to another. 
The Platonick Philoſophy was firſt intro- 
duced with the Greek Learning, and 
wonderfully obtain'd for {ſome time, a- 
mong the Men of Polite Letters ; bur 
however Divine it might ſeem at firſt, 
and for that reaſon was entertain'd more 
favourably, it was found upon a ſhort 
tryal to lead to Herelie, and to went off 
again under a Cloud. The Moderns 
were now wiſe enough to fet up for 
themſelves, and were more pleas'd with 
their own inventions, than with the dry 
Syſtems' of rhe Old Philoſophers. Se- 
veral attempts were made unſucceſsfully, 
nor had they fer out long or done as 4 
rillthey had run themſelves into ſuch a 
maze, That M. Des Cartes thought it 
neceſſary to ſie:down and doubt, whe- 


ther 
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rher they were nor all out of the way : 
His doubts increaſed upon him by doubt- 
ing, and he muſt have continu'd under 
chem, had he not by a ftranve turn of 
Thought ftruck Evidence out of Uncer- 
rainty ; for he found ſuch ſtrengrh and 
conviction in doubting, that he brings 
an Argument, from ir to prove a firſt 
Truth, Thereality of his own Exiſtence : 
He likewiſe borrowed great light trom 
Ideas, which have been fince improv'd, 
by comparing their agreement and difſa- 
ent wit one another , and with 

e Reality *of things: and fince that 
conformity has not been evident enough, 
we haye been conſulting the Orvine aiy® 
or Ideal World, to fetch thence more per- 
fett Ideas, and are at laſt come to ſee 
allthings in God ; A way, which could 
it be as eaſily made out, as 1t 1s aſlerted, 
I do not fee ;- what we could defire 
turther, for we ſhall hardly fee more 
clearly 1n a ſtate of Glory : Bur all theſe 
particulars we ſhall meet with, as we 
go along. 
. What has been ſaid of Philoſophy, is 
true in other ſorts of Learning, and how- 
ever we may be puffed up with vain con- 
ceits, and may flatter our felves with 
diſcoveries of New Worlds of Learning, 
B 3 ang 
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and fancy there is little hid from the 
profound Search and accurate Enquiries 
of ſolcaracd an Age, to me it ſeems we 
are yet much inthe Dark, that many of 
our diſcoveries are purely imaginary, 
and that the ſtate of Learning is fo far 
from perfeftion, much more trom being 
the SubjeCt of Oſtentation, That it ought 
to reach us Mpdeſty and keep us Hum- 
ble. To this end, I prapole ro trace 
it in its ſeveral Branches; and were the 
management of my argument anſwera- 
ble to the truth of it, 1 ſhould not doubt 
of giving  fatisfattion ro impartial 
Readers. 
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CHAP IL 
of Language. 


Anguagpes being theChanels by which 
mot of our Learning is cores. 
its neceſſary to the attaining of Know- 
ledge, char theſe ſhould be kept clear 
and open; if the Streams in theſe rua 
muddy, or arecorrupted, all the know- 
ledge that is convey'd by them mult be 
obſcure: words at the belt are no ve- 
ry certain ſigns of things; they are lia- 
ble re ambiguity, and under thac am- 
biguity are ofren ſubje&t to very diffe- 
rent meanings; and tho this, as far as 
it 15 the common condition of Speech 
muſt be ſubmitted to, and is no objeCti- 
on 1n plain Laws and eaſi: Precepts, 
that are inteVigible enough in any Lan- 
guage,yet in mattersof Science,it 1s much 
otherwiſe; theſe are nice things; the 
ſtrict meaning 15t0 beobſerv'd in them ; 
nor can we mittake a word without loſing 
the Notion. 
The firſt Language, the Hebrew, was 
yery plain and ſimple, (a good Argu- 
b an. ment 
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ment of its being an original) conſiſting 
of tew Roots, and thoſe vet y {1mple and 
uncompounded : it ſeems fitted for the 
purpoſes, for which it wasdebgn'd,which 
was not ſo much to improve Men's 
knowledge, as to better their lives, and 
this end it did perfettly anſwer : Indeed 
the Ancient Topgues are genezally the 
moſt uncompounded, and ogra 
more plain and caſlic ; but then whil 

thingscontinued thus, as Languages were 
eaſe, ſo they were defettive, and there, 
fore as from neceſſity Men were putup- 
on improving Speech ; ſo particularlyes 
Arts increaſed, Languages grew up with 
them, 'and Men were put upon. caipyng 
new words to expreis the new Ideas 
they had of things. This has galarged 
the” Bounds of Language, and twoln it 
to ſuch a height, that us Redundancy 
15 NOW a greater Inconvenience, than'the 
defeQtivench of jt was betore, | 


' The Inconveniencigs from! Languages, 


are chiefly rwo, Firlt, Their Fariohyaod 
Secondly, Their mutability. - z,, Were 
there only one Langinge in the World, 


Learning would bg a muchgalier thing, 


than r now is ; Men might thenimmex 


duately apply to things, Wherzas BOW a 
great pays of our MME 15 {peat 1n Words, 
| th and 
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arid that with fo little advantage, that 
we often blunt rhe edge of our under- 
ſtanding, by dealing with ſuch rough and 
unpleaſant tools : Por howeyer apt Men 
may be to over-value the Tongues, and 
to think” they have made a conliderable 
progreſs in Lejrning, when they have 
once over-conſetheie, yet inreality there 
is 10 internal worth in them, and Men 
may underſtand a thouſand-Languages 
withour being the wiſer, unlgls they at- 
tend to the things, that they deliver ; 
It 75 in order to. this that they, are to 
be fearnt, and it is the hard conditionof 
Learning, that in this reſpe&t, it can» 
not be without them ; "This labour muſt 
neceflanly be- devour'd in our way to 
Knowledge, and every Man mult ro 
this Mine, that hopes to be Maſter of 
the Treaſure it conceals; much drofſs is 
to be ſeparated and many difficulties to 
he” over-come. 


When, I ſpeak of the variety of Lan- 
gages, I do not mean that all of them 
are neceſſary, at ]taſt not to all forts of 
Learnmng, were ths our caſe, we could 
have few compleat Scholars ; but tho all 
of 'them be not neceſlary, yet ſome. of 
them are allow'd to. be fo, particularly 
luch as are ſtyPd Learned ; and _ - 

uc 
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ſuch a connexion among moſt Tongues 


of the ſame kind,that it is hard to excell in | 
any one, without fome tolerable kill in ! 


the reſt. This is pretty plain in the Greek 
and Latin, and the reaſon 1s clearer in the 
Eaſtern Tongues, where the afhnity is 
eater. Two of the Lagaages that in 
their different kinds pretend to molt Lear« 
ning, (1 do not here inquire, how truly) 

arethe Arabic and Greek, and it hap 
nat well, that theſe twoare the mo A 
pious and difficult. They that have skill 
#4 (in the firſt aſſure us, that it abounds in 
s 6. Synonymous Words, that it has five hun- 
dred words fora Lyon,and almoſt athou+ 
fand for a Sword, which are enough to 
make an intire Language, and almoſt as 
many as all the Radicals in the Hebrew 
Tongue. And as forthe Greet, which is 
unconteſtedly Learned, moſt know haw 
copious it 1s, for tho its Radicals are 


a 


not fo many 2s might be imagin'd, which * 
ſome have computcd not much to exceed *? 
(6) 1Filt. three thouſand, (5) yet this is abundaanr- 


+ © ly made upin its Compoſitions,and how- 
ever ſimple it may be 1n its Roors,it ſpreads 
very widely zn its Branches : If we adq 
to this, its many different diale&s, and 


allthe various Infleftions of Nouns and * 
Yerbs, which diverfifie words, and diſtin. ? 
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Zuiſh them from themſelves, this will 
well the account much higher, :nd make 
italmoſtan Inhnire thing, So that what 
from the variery of Languages, and the 
Copia of thoſe that are reputed Learned, 
one great obſtruction lies in the way of 
Learning, 
\ The other inconvenience 15 from their 
murability, for whatever their number 
way be, yet were their nature xd and 
their condition ftated, the meaſures that 
are taken from them might be more ſted- 
dy ; but when to the multitude of them, 
we add their mutability, we are ſtill un- 
er greater difficulties. Words like 0x 
ther things, are ſubje to the common 
Fate of viciſſitude and change ; they are 
always in Flux, ebbing and flowing, and 
have ſcarce. apy fixed period : for being 
govern'd by Cuſtom, which it ſelf de- 
pends upon one of the moſt unconſtanr 
things in the World, the humorr of the 
People, it is ſcarce poſſible it ſhould be 0- 
therwiſe ; no Prince ever gave Laws to 
theſe. Ceſar who gave Laws to Rome, 
could give none to its Language, and it 
was look'd upon asthe e's t of flattery 
Fc S oacie that ofter'd to Com» 
ement him with ſuch an extravagant 
Power ; in_thus Cuſtoms only abſolute. 
WALLY "w "We 
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We can ſcarce have a berter inſtance of 


this;than inthe Tongue wearenow ſpeaks 
ing of, the "Latin ; that Language that 
was ſpoke; ſoon after the foundarion of 
Rome, was petfeQtly unintelligible inthe 
Age of Aupuſtus; nay, ſottie hundred years 
after that period, and not x50, before C# 
tero*s time,the Tongue that wasthen vul- 
gar, can hardly now be utiderſtood wirh- 
out a Cornifient. This is evident from 
the Inſcriptioh upon the ( olumns Roſtyats, 
that is yet is btjog, and a Copy of which 
has been given us by Bi alton 2 
In Cicero's Apge,that Tongue was in its fall 
height; it had been growing up rill chen, 
ever after it was declining, afid had only 
one ſhort Stage of Perfeftion, They that 
cameafter were obſerv*d r6 write with, 


ſotne mixture, even Livy ligd'his Paratt- 
alty, Which is" mm6lt pr underftood 
of a tinAture from his Education, 


Succeſſively on, they were more cot- 
rupt, Patercalys, Sewtes, 8c. Mill wricwirh 
a preater mixtute, till at'laſt either b 
mixing with Foteign Natiohs, it ferdin 
Colonies, or by rhe breaking'in of Barba- 
rous Peopl&upen ther, the Language ſunk 
inpgecay and becrre artery Barbaroos. 

reek Tongue hid the fame For, 
tung with the Larine; "rho it 5 
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vulgar longer ; for as Greece did affiſt the 
Romans in giving perfettion ito their 
Speech, ( they having not begun to cul- 
tivate Arts, or poliſh their Language, till 
they had ſubdu'd Greece) fo they receiv- 
ed a great tincture and corruption from 
their Conquerors ,” either firſt, when 
they became an accellion to their Em- 
pire , as appears from thoſe that wrir 
in that T afrer the reduQtion of 
Greece; or after, when the Empire was 
tranſlated to Conſt axtinople, and that City 
became new Rome, and the Seat of Em- 
pire. From that time the Greek ſunk 
a pace, as muſt needs beexpeCted, where 
the Latine was the Court Language, and 
made uſe of iri their Laws and Coyrts of 
Judicature, and. the Greek ina manner 
confin'd ro the” vulgar. In Juitinian's 
time, who was not very long after Con- 
ſtantine, it's plain, it was much corrupr- 
ed, as is evident, from the A#; of the 
Councils of theſe times, and the Accla- 
mations of rhe People and Clergy on ſuch 
occalions, Inſtances whereof are given b 

Du Freſne, in his Learned Preface to lis 


r3 


Greek Gloſſary (a). As we delicend lower (4), ., 


the corruption is greater, as 1s ſhown by 
tac ſame Learned Perſon : The reduction 
of Conſtantinople by the Franks was one 

other 
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other great blow, the laſt and fatal ſtroke 
was given by that Deluge of Barbariſm, 

in the Inundation of the 7 #rks, who bore | 
down all before them. What the cond:- 
ton of it now is, may be ſeen in Cr#- 


(e)7W*% figs, (e) whence will appear not only tlic 
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— corrupt State of that Tongue, 
ut alſo the Reaſons from which it pro- 
ceeds, cither from the mixture of the La- 
tine, the Terco- Arabic, and other foreign 
T ; or by dividing Words that 
ſhould} be conjoyn'd, or running two 
Words into one that ſhould be divided, 
or by other faults in Orthography, that is 
now in great negle&t among them. And 
what is molt melancholy mn the account, 
is, That even at Athens, that was once 
Renown'd for Learning and Eloquence; 
their Tongue is now more corrupt and 
barbarous, than in any other part of 
Greece ; tothat degree, as is there taken 
notice of, that it would draw tears from 
any one to obſerve (f) the miſerable 


change. In all parts of Greece, their 


Speech is fo far degenerated from its an- 
cient purity, that asa learned Greek can- 
not throughly underſtand the modern vul- 
gar Tongue, much leſs 1s the Anctent- 

Greek underſtood by the moderns. | 


Now 
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Now under this great multiplicity, as 
well as change, what difficulties are we 
to ſtruggle with, and what uncertainties 
are to be over-come ? Our Words are ſo 
many, and ſo uncertain, that there is both 
great difficulty in becoming Maſters of 
them, and after that in fixing and deter- 
mining their Senſe: We are to trace them 
up to their fir{t Originals, and afterwards 
to purſue them down to their laſt Decay, 
to mark their ſeveral times and ———_ 
inall which they much vary, and are of- 
ten capable of different meanings, or their 
true meaning is very obſcure. There is 
only one way of comingat their meaning, 
after they become dead Languages and 
ceaſe to be vulgar,by the Books that have 
been writ in them ; but belidesthe want 
weare in of ſome of theſe, and defects 1n 
thoſe we have, tho they might ſerve well 
enough for common ends and uſes, yet 
the things we are now caquring afrer , 
are matters of Science, which are abſtruſe 
things, and not ſo eaſe to be expreſt in 
ſuch proper terms, as are not liable to bs 
mi{-underſtood ; Such paruncularly are 
Terms of Arr, that muſt needs be obſcure 
as being too comprehenſive, and taking 
1nN more notions than one under the ſame 
Word : Which tho .of good uſe, as be» 
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ing defigned tomake knowledge more 
compendious, yet have frequently tari'd 
the other wav, by requiring large Corm:- ' 
ments, that have bcen often writ upon a 
ſingle word, and perhaps afterall, have 
left! it more doubttul than it was before. | 
Dictionaries indeed have bcen calld in | 
toour affiſtance, which have beer com- 
piPd with much pains and in great plen- 
ty, not only for Words, but for Scien- * 
ces and Arts, bur behdes the no great | 
agreement that is among them, they are 
ſwol to ſuch a height, and become fo 
aumerous, -that thoſe very Books that ! 
were deſign'd as helps, now breed cons | 
fuſion, . and their Bulk and Number is be+ | 
come a 'Burchen. Such alone as have been | 
compos'dtor the Freneh-Tongue (whiell | 
as yer is 110, Learned Language, tho it | 
bids pretty fair for it) would flla Libras | 
th and only- one of thoſe, and thar not 
the largeſt;-has been the work of forty 
Years, - tho it was carried on by the un | 
ted labours of the French Acaderyy ; atret | 
all which care, it has not eſcaped cenſure 
but has been thought to. want Corredtic | 
on; and does thereby ſhew how impofil- 
ble it is to {er Bounds, or give a Standard 
to Language, for which purpoſe it wes 
delign'd. Not only every Tongue, but 
every 
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every Faculty has met with this help,Dt- 
ftionarics are become a great part of lear- 
ning, and nothing remains, but that as 
it has far'd with Bi#{oth-9 425, which were 
grown {0 nunicrous, that (g) a Biblio- 


"3 


» # 
thecs Bibliotheraram was thought a neceſ- þ, 


fary work, {5 Dittionaries {ſhould have 
the-like {ervice done them; a Dr:dFionari- 


1178 Did 1onarior am, might be a work of 


fome uſe, Tam fure of great Bulk, and I 
wonder m has not been yet undertaken. 
To redreſs and heal all theſe inconve- 
niencies, an univerſal Remedy has indeed 
been thought 'of, a Rea/ Charattey and 
Philoſophical Languaze, a work that has 
becn purſu'd of late with great applicati- 
on, aod with ſomecxpettations of ſucce(s 
and advantage ; But however plauſible 
this may ſeem at a diſtance, tt is to be 
tear'd,it isonly {o in the I heory,and thar 
upon Fryal, it will be foundan impracti- 
cable thing, For this Languge being 
delign'd not to expreſs words but things, 
we muſt firſt be agreed about the nature 
of things, before we can fix Marks and 
Characters to repreſent tl:zm, and 1 very 
much deſpair of ſuch an agreement. To 
name only one, when Biſhop WUkias hrit 
undertook this deſign, (þ) Szbſtarce and 


-Arerdents were 2 rectived Diviltion, and , 


(_ accord- 


hk) P-:7. 
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aceordingly in ranking things, and redu- 
cing them ro Heads, , which is the great 
excellency of this Deſign) He proceeds 
according to the order they ſtand in, of 
Subſtance and Accidents, in the Scale of 
Predicaments;, but were he to begin now 
and would ſuit his deſign to the Philoſo- 
phy in vogue, he muſt draw a newScheme, 
and inſtead of Accidents muſt take in Modes, 
which are very different from Accidents 
both in Nature and Number, Biſhop 
Wilkins wasan extraordinary Perſon, but 
very projetting, and I doubt this deſfign 
may go along with his Dedalus and Ar- 
chimeaes 5 and be ranked with his flying 
Chariot and voyage ro the Mcon, The Dt 
viſion of Tongues was inflicted by God 
as a Curſe upon humane Ambition, and 


F( OOO 0 A OTE ae i 


may have been continued fince for the | 


ſame reaſon; andas no remedy has beea 
yet tound, fo it is moſt probable, it is 
not to be expetted, nor are we to hops 
to unite'that which God has divided. The 
Providence of God may have ſoorder'd 


it for a check to Mcn's tride, who are 0» * 
therwiſe apt to bc building Babels, were | 


there no diffculcics to obſtrut and exer- 
cite them in their way. 
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HO Grammar be look” d upon by 
many as a trival thing, and only 
the Employment of our yourh, yet the 
Greateſt Men have not thought it be- 


neath their carc; 


Plato and Ariſtotle a- 


mong the Grecks, and Ceſar and Yarro 
among the Latins have treated of this 
our times the Common 
Grammar that goes under the name of 
Mr. Lih was done by ſome of the mot 


Sub ect. 


conliderable Men of the Age ; 
Engliſh Rudiments by Dr. Colt Dean 


In 


The 


of Pals, with a Preface to the firſt E- 


ditions, direCting its uſe by no leſs Man 


than Cardinal W Yolſey ; - The moſt Ratio- 


nal part, the Syntax, was writ or corre- 
ted by Eraſmus, andthe other parts. Tom, 
by other hands: So that tho Mr. Lily 1p. 14%. 
now bears the name, which while living, 
he always modeſtly refusgd, yet it was 
carrrd onby the joynt endeavour: of fe- 
C 2 
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reral Learned Ven, and he perhaps had 
not the larzeſt ſhare in that work. 

Were there more of Cz/ar and Yarro 
extant, they might be of good uſe to 
us in our Enquiries, but all Ce/ar's Book 
on this Subje&t being loſt, and only ſome 
parts of Varro left, we want two good 
Helps : "Tho from thoſe ſhort Spec:mens 
we have of Cz/ar, we were not toexpet 
too much from him ; he has been quoted 


* by ) A. Gellizs witha doubtful Chara- 


Qter, and twice or thrice (7) by Chariſins 
an Ancient Grammarian, and always to 
corrett him, ashe will ſeem to deſerve to 
any one who willtake the pains toconſult 
the particular places : And as for Yarro, 
his Books are cluefly about the Etymolo- 
ies of words, which are of no great uſe, 
| Oxi obſcure and uncertain. 

The following Grammarians are yet 
more defettive, we have a large Colle- 
Ction of them put out by Parſchius, who 


(againlt the cuſtom of moſt Editors, | 


that ſeldom uſe to ſpeak diſparagingly 
of their Authors) ingenuouſly conteſleth, 
that ſome of them were ſcarce worth 
an Edition. And moſt of them having 
been writ,cither wheg Learning was low, 
or aſter Barbariſm had begua to over- 
ftlow «the Empire, it is no wonder, that 
they 
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they do not riſe above their Level, or 
that while they lay down Rules in ris 
Arr, they icarce write in tolerable Latin: 
Priſcian hiralelt will be no exception to 
this, who notwithitanding his {trictacſs 
in giving Rules and fever:ty incenturing 
others, has much ado to preſerve himſelf 
from Barbariim : Let any one rcad ſome 
of his firſt lines, he will need gono tar- 
therto make a judgment, 

Some of our Modern Criticks have de- 
ſerv'd well of this Art, who as they 
have ugd more perſpicuirty, ſo they have 
writ with much greater Purity,than moſt 
of the Ancient Grammarians have done : 
Valla,Eraſms, and our Linacer have taken 
much pains and ſhown great Judgment 
in this matter ; and yet attcr all, as if 
nothing had beca done, ariteth Santa, 
and aftrer him Schioppins, and Correct 
all that had gone before them. Cicero 
and Quintilian were blind with theſe 
Men, who make ſuch diſcoveries, as 
never had been thought of, by any of 
the Ancients ; all Grammar betorethem 
was, Cloacina, polluted and full ot mt- 
ſtakes ; theirs only is the true way, 
which they — is highly Rational, 
containing few and ealic Rules, and 
under theſe ſcarce any exceptions, Tho 

x if 
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if this new method be examin'd, it will 
be found as fallacious, and they as fal/ible 
as other Men: San#1as's great principle 
on which he goes, 1s, 1 hat -Languages, 
and particularly the Latin, are nor pure» 
ly arbitrary, or depending barely on 
uſe and = Mt but - we an Analogy has 

zen obſerv*d, and a reaſon may be given 
of the Idioms of Tongues, and upon this 
he builds a Rational Grammar. This 

rhaps might hold in fome mealure 
in the Hebrew, as faras its words were 
impogd upon jultreaſons ; but inthe La- 
tin Torigue which he treats of, that was 
firſt form'd and afterwards grew up in 
confuſton;and under a People, while the 
were yet Barbarous, we are not to ne 
fuch mighty Regularity. "The Romany 
knew nothing of Grammar, till the times 
of Enrics, when that Tongue was pret- 
ry well grown, and conſequently could 
have no g1iezt regard to 1t in forming 
their I anguage, and therefore for any 
one now, to pretend to fix the Analogy 
of word+, or to reduce all under ft1#&t | 
Rule, is to {et bounds where they were | 
never imtenced, © znd ro find'a Reaſon 
that was never meine. * Had Grammar 
Bee! a5 ancicntas Languages, we mighe 
havs proceeded 1n this manner, bur is 
7 | | 
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being invented only as a help, and not 
fram'd originally asan immutable rule,we 
mult {uit icto our buſinel(s as well as we 
caiigbut are nc to expect,it ſhould be uni- 
form and nor liable ro many exceptions, 

Totake a ſhort view of ſome particu» 
lars, 1. As to Letters, weare not yet a» 
greed about their Orwginal, which might 
be of uſe in fixing our Alphabets, for tho 
the Greek letters, and from them the 
Latin, ſeemderiv'd trom the Phenician, 
and theſe again from the ancient Hebrew, 
as has been attempted to be ſhown, nor 
only from Hiltory, but from the aftini- 


ty of Letters, by turning the Hebreny, 


CharaQters towards the Right hand, ac- 
cording to our way ot reading ; vet there 
lies one great objection againit this, 
That Cadmus whobrought the Phenician, 
letters among the Greets, 1s only faid to 
have brough: ſixteen, and therefore muſt 
have left ſome behind lum, for the Pha 
wician or Hevrew Alphabet was always 
ftixt, and of the ſame length as now, 
ſince we have had any writing, a {tand- 
ing Evidence of which we have 1n ſe- 
veral Alphabetical Pialms and Chapcers. 
Were tlus more certain, 1t would help 
ro determine our Alphabets, both as 
totheir Numbers and Powers, whereas 
C 4 now 
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now we are uncertain in both, and there 
are great diſpuresamong the Criticks, as 
to ſome of che Elements, whether they 
be letters or no. 

(2.) Inthe Etymological or Analogi- 
cal part, we labour under the ſame diffi- 
Cultics ; nor can it be otherwile, where 
Languages were ſo much the effe&t of 
chance, and were not iram'd by any 1et« 
tled or eſtabliſhed Rules. When arrs 
writ his Book, De Lingaa Latina, it is 

lain rhis Analogy wasa diſpurable thing, 

be brings ſeveral objections againſt, as 
we!l as ricalons for it, and his Toftances 
are{o many, and his objcthons {0 con- 
liderable i; at he muſt needs be allow- 
ed to have jeit it doubitul. Inthe fame 
Age, when a queſtion was put by Pom- 
toy to molt of thel carned Men in Rome, 
(#, concerning the Analogy of avery 
comir.on word, they could come to no 
reſolution about it, tho Cr:rro was one 
of the number, and {0 it was left un- 
derermin'd. And it thething were fo 
mucli conttoverted among them, who 
ad better opportumries of enquiry, as 
living ncarer che Original, when many 
jnonym ents of A wine! ry were left, and 
the Latin yet a living Language, umong 

Mm; wk nceds be much more lo 
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tq us, who live at this diſtance,and want 
many of rheir helps : Our greateſt light 
muſt be borrow'd from their Books, and 
we can be only more happy in rhe appli- 
cation. Accordingly we follow them 
pretty cloſe, and are much more directed 
by the cuſtom of Ancient and Approved 
Authors,than by the reaſon of words rthar 
is perpetually vrynng- How many words 
are there agreeable enough with Analo- 
BY, and of Modern uſe among learned 

en, which yet,becauſe they are not us'd 
by the Ancients, are not only diflik'd,but 
are look*'d upon by the Critics, as wits 
Smonts ? Tnnumerable inſtances may be 
had (») in Voffias : few Men would be a- 
fraid to uſe, Incertitudo, Ineratitudo, and 


other wards of the like nature ; there IS mon. /par- 
nothing diſagreeable in them, or diſpro. fm. 


portionable to Speech ; and yet becauſe 
they have not been us'd by the beſt 
Claſſic Authors, but have been ſceming- 
ly avoided, when they came in their 
way, and either- paraphras'd, or Greek 
words put .in their room, they have 
been exploded by our Modern Critics. 
The 199ec in wordshave been ſo 
many, and the differences yet more a-« 
mong thoſe that have treated of them, 
fat ſome haye gone fo far as to _ 
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the thing it ſelf, and to allow no 
Analogy either in the Greek or Latin 
Tongue. | 
3. Grammar has fared no better in 
the conſtruftive part, whether we will 
be guided by Rules, or Authority of 
Beit Authors; the number of Rules Is 
become a Burden, and the multitude of 
EXccprions is yet more vexatious : If we 
will believe Sch1oppivs, there are five hug« 
dred Rules in our Comman Grammars, 
in the Syntax only of Nouns and Verbs 
and Participles, and ſcarce any of thoſe 
without their exceptions, and {ſp pro» 
portionably in the other parts of Syn- 
tax ; all which muſt imploy a great part 
of our time, Or if we will be directed 
by Authorities, the Critics have been fo 
uamercifully ſevere,that we ſcarce know, 
which to follow : Cicero, tho the moſt 
unexceptionable, has not eſcap'd their 
cenſure, he has been pelted by them, 
and Yalla and Eraſmus have charg'd him 
with Solceciſms. Diutias commorans A- 
thenis erat animus ad te ſcribere ; 
and QCauum in animo haberem navigandi , 


Er:Cic- (0) are noted paſſages to this purpoſe, 


ron. Dial. 
Op. Tom. 1. 


And indeed tho Cicero be look'd upon 


7. 833- +. 45 a Standard of Language with us, yet 
Vaile,t. 3+ he Was not fo to thoie of his own Age; 


Elf» 25+ 


\ 
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Atticus (p) in an Epiſtle to him, charg- @) 4 x. 
eth him with falſe Latin, and being put 3: 


upon a Vindication, he defends himſelf 
by the authority of Terence ; of that what- 
ever Cicero be to us, Terence was then 
the better Authority. Neither ſo them 
ſureare unexceptionable, nov any other 
that we can meet with, tho we ſhould 
carry our ſearch through the whole Set. 
4. Pronunciation has been the Sub- 
ject of great Debates, eſpecially in the 
Greek Tongue, the pronunciation of 
which has _ more neglected : And 
tho at firſt view, it may ſeem a light 
thing, and hardly worth a Debate, yet 
the negle&t of it , has been of very ill 
conſequence to that Tongue. For while 
the Modern Greeks had- little regard ro 
the powers of their Letters, and mix'd 
and- confounded ' the ſounds of their 
Vowels' and Diphthongs, and run moſt 
of them into one, in their pronunciation, 
the ycameat laſt in many words, to write 
as they ſpoke, which was one great oc- 
calion of the corruption of their Tongue. 
This vicious way of ſpeaking was brought 
by the exil'd Greeks into 1:«y, and from 
thence together with Learning, ſpread 
over the greateſt part of Europe, till it 
net wi#h a Check here in' Eng/ana, from 
” rwo 
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two very Eminent Men, both of them 
ſucceſſively Profeſiors in the Unzverſity 
of Cambridge, Sir Thomas Smith, and Sir 
Tohn Cheek, And becauic the Contro- 
verſie is not much known, and may af- 
ford ſome light to the pronunciation of 
the Greek, 1 will give a brief account 

of this Grammatical War. 
It was in the latter end of Her. VIIPs 
Reign, that Smith and Cheek began to ob- 
ſerve the inconveniencies in this ſort of 
pronunciation; they ſaw that not only the 
Beauty of the Language was loſt im this 
way, but likewiſe its very Spirit and Life 
z4 Were gone, by the loſs of fo many Vow- 
els and Diphthongs, and the Language 
become jejune and languid : In this way 
of ſpeaking it, nothing of numerolity 
appear'd. in the Ancient Orators and 
Rhetoricians, nor thoſe flowing Periods, 
for which they had been renowned in 
Old Greece ; neither cold they them- 
«7.ch;, felves ſhew their Eloquence , in their 
De ting. Orations or Leaures, tor want of the 
—_ pif- Beauty and variety of ſounds. This put 
pt. am them upon thinking of a Reformation, 
ho. 9) 4nd having conſulted moſt of the 
*- Smnb Ancient Rhetoricians, and other Greek 
+ Authors, who had treated of Sounds, 
G- — and finding ſufficient grounds from 


thence 
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hence for an alteration, with the con- 
ſent of moſt of the learned Linguiſts in 
the Univerſity, they ſet about the work, 
with fome little oppoſition at firſt, bur 
atterwards with ſucceſs, and almoſt ge- 
f neral approbation, Cromme! was then 
. Chancellor of the Univerfity, under 
whom Reformatians were not ſo dange- 
bY rous, but Gardiner ſucceeding, who dif- 
| lik'd all Innovations, a ſtop was put for 
ſome time ; This Man afſum'd a power, 
that Ceſar never exercis'd, of giving 
Law to Words, and having writ to 
Cheek then Greek Profeflor, to diſiſt from 
this new method, which in reality was 
the Ancient and true way, and not meet- 
ing with a ſuitable compliance, he ſends 
out an Order in his own name and the 
Senate's, which being too long to inſert at 
large, I ſhall only mention rwo or three 
Heads of it, as being ſomewhat extra- 
ordinary. 


Quiſquis noſtram pateſkatem agnoſcis, ſo- 
nos literis ſrve Gratis frve Latinis ab uſu 
publico preſentis ſeculs alienos, privato jus 
dicio affingere ne audeto. 

Diphthongos Gracas nedam Latinas, niſi 
id diereſis exigat, ſonis ne diducito 
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Atab «, & « abt, ſono ne diſtinguito, ta- 
tum in Orthographia diſcrimen ſervato 
», 4, V+ ans ecodemque ſono exprimito 
Ne multi, In ſonis omnino ne philoſo= 


phator, ſed «titor preſent ibus 


After ſuch a publick Declaration,there 
was no farther room for private judg- 
ment, an obedience was paid, and Gar- 
diner's way prevailPd, till a Reforma- 
tion in Religion; made way for a Retor- 
mation in Language, that has obtain'd 
ever lince. However, the Controverlic 
was then manag'd with much warmth 
and Learning ; Gardiner inſiſted princi- 


pally upon Cuſtom, and the Authority 


of the preſent Greeks: on the other ſide 
they pleaded Antiquity, and thatdrawn 
down from the molt Ancient Authors ; 
ſeveral of the Greek Rhetoricians were 
brought into the Controverſie, and o- 
ther 'Authors that had dropt any expreſ- 
ſion that look'd that way, no. a Mai 
would wonder to ſee ſo much Learning 
ſhewn on ſo dry a Subject. Where the 
victory lay is pretty viſible, and ſo great 
a Man (r) as Ds Freſne could not have 
been at a loſs, how to determine the 
matter, had he not been poſſeſſed 
with partiality for a Party, which he 
{hows 
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ſhows too plainl ly, | by blaming Biſbop 
Godwin ( thoug, unjuſtly ) for 
leaving Gardiner out of his Catalogue of 
Biſhops. 

Bur IT have gun out too far in Gram- 
matical niceties, whoever defires more 
on this Subject, ny meet with enough 
in Biſhop Wilkins (/) and I have prin-C Kher 
cipally inſiſted on tuch particularsas \” 5: "gg 
way Lo neglected or oyer-look'd by 

im 
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— = AP; Iv. 
Of Rbeterich and Eloquence. 


, S$ Grammar teacheth us to ſpea 
7”. properly, fo it is the part of Rhe- 
toric to inſtruct, how to do it elegantly, 
by adding Beauty to that Language , 
that before was naked and Grammari- 
cally true, If we would be nice indi- 
ſtinguiſhing, there is a difference be- 
twixt Rhetoric and Eloquence, tho we 
treat of them under the ſame Head ; 
the one lays down Rules, the other pra- 
Qtices them, and a Man may be a very 
good Rhetorician , and yer at the ſame 
time a mean Orator : Perhaps Qu»initilian 
gives as good Rules as Cicero, 1 am fure 
ig better method, and with greater 
cloſeneſs; whereas the other is ſo much 
an Orator, that he cannot forget it, 
whulit he ats the part of a Rhetorici- 
an, hedilates and flouriſhes, and gives 
Example inſtead of Rule : And yet a Man 
that would form a compariſon betwixt 
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Quinitilian's Declamations,(if yet they be 
Qainttilian's) and the Orations of Tully, 
would be in great danger of forfeiting his 
1:\{cretion. | 

The Ancient Romans had Orators as 
mong them and ſome Eloquence, Inftan- 
ccs whereof we have intheir Hiſtory al- 
moſt as high as the T grgazas ; but it was 
then a chaitrhing without Paint or Dreſs, 
Rhetorick was not yet known among 
them, the name of it was not fo much as 
heard of tome hundred years after, they 
wanting a word to exprels it by, which 
they were afterwards forc'd to borrow 


fromthe Grecks (z). As ſoon asit came a= (1 own! 

-- A 6 00) (ns 
mong them, . we traceitin its effetts, for !. 2. cap. 
as among, the Grecians, whence it was *4 


borrow?d, it had occaſion'd Tumults and 
Concuſſions of State, eſpecially at 4:hens 
Where it prevaild molt, only [ acedemon 
was more quict, trom whence it was ba- 
nſh'd, and where a pla'n Laconic Style 
was in vogue, ſo at Rome whenonce it had 
got aay footing,and the Gracchi, the Brats 
and other Demagogues begun to harangus 
the People, there was no more Peace iu 
that State, nothing but continual Broils 
and inteſtine Commotions, till they had 
fought themſelves out of that Liberty 
which they. ſeenv'd ro contend for, and 

D their 
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their heats ended in the ruine of their 
Commonwealth. 'The Roman Orator 
had ſeen ſo much of this in his time, 
before things were brought ro the laſt 

(») De i- extremity, that he begins his Book of («) 

4 Rhetoric with a doubt, whether thar 
art had brought greater advantageor de- 
rriment to the Commonwealth ? And if 
an Orator where he is treating of Elo- 
quence, were fo doubtful in the matter, 
we need not be at a loſs on which fidero * 
determine the Caſe. 

To paſs by conſequences, that are not 
juſtly chargeable on things, which are 
generally good or otherwiſe according 
as the perſons are that uſe them, we 
will conſider the art it ſelf. If it bean 
advantage to any Art, to have been 
treated of by Menthat areskilful in it, 
this Art ſhould have received greater 
improvements and be nearer perteQion, 
than moſt others, having been confide- 
red by one of the greateſt Maſters that 
ever was, Crero has composd pretty 
farge Treatiſes upon this Subject, that 

| have been preſerv'd and deliverd down 
Borne. to us; particularly two (x), in the for. 
rr {v2 mer of which, as he treats of the ſeve- 
bruxs. ral kinds, and lays down ſuch Rules, as 
arencceſlary to beobſery'd in our way | 

, to 
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tt Floquence ; in the latter he deli- 
neates and gives us the Portraiture of a 
perfett Orator, I will nor pretend tojudge 
af fo greata Maſter ; thus much may be 
ſaid with modeſty enough, that asin the 
firſt Treatiſe, the Perſons in the Dialogue 
differ from one another; ſoin the latter 
the Orator ſeems to differ from himſelf ; 
in the firſt he is doubtful, in the latter im- 
praticable : In his Dialogue, (which 
has ſo much the face of orchebility, that 
fome among the Learned have miſtaken 
it for a real Conference *. The Perſons 
imroduc'd are equally Great, and argue 
and diſcourſe with equal Learning , and 
he having afſign'd no part ro himſelf,con- 
ſiſtently with his doubtfulneſs in this 
matter,a Man may ſometimes be at a loſs, 
which fide ro cloſe with. And his Ora- 
tor 15t00 great and inimitable an example; 


perfetly imaginary, and conſequently of 


no uſe in humane life, for which Elo« 
quence is deſign'd. He himſelf gives him 
only an Ideal Being, and owns that he is 
no where to be found but in the concep- 
rions of our mind. 

And indeed we muſt riot expett to 
find him any where elſe, if all choſe 
_ be neceſſary ro an Orator, that 
he ſeems to require; For firſt, Natere 
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and Genius are indiſpenſibl neceſſary, 
without which the wheels being clog'd 
and under force, will drive heavily ; our 
Orator muſt have a flowing invention to 
furni\l; him with Ideas, a ſtrong imagi- 
nation to impreſs them, a happy memo 

to retain, and a true judgment to diſpoſe 
them in their due rank and order. He 
muſt have Law, to lead him into the 
knowledge of the Conſtitution and Cu- 
{toms of his Country, Hiſtory to acquaint 
him withexamples, Logic to ſupply him 
with proper Topics, and Morality to ena+ 
ble him to penetrate into, and apply to 
the Manners and Paſſhons of Men, the 
»9 and 7%, which are the Springs of 
AQtion, and ſources of Perſwaſion : In 
ſhort, being to treat of every thing, he 
mult be ignorant of nothing. He muſt 
/ be in Cieros Language, a Wiſeman, 
that is a Man of univerſal knowledg 

and what is more a Paradox, he mu 

likewiſe be a Good Maz ; a Quality that 
ſo rarely accompanied Heathen Elo» 
quence, that both Cicero and Quintilian 
are much at a plunge in aſſerting it to the 
Greek and Roman Orators. He muſt not 
anly have a general knowledge of things, 
bur muſt have $kill inadorning them, ho 
muſt have the greateſt Art, and yet atthe 
ſame 
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ſame time the skill to conceal it, for when 
ever Art appears, it lolerh its etteR, and 
nothing can pleaſe much lefs perſwade 
but what is narural. The moſt external 
thingsareneceflary to his accompliſhment, 
he muſt nor only have 'Eloquence in his 
words, but hkewiſe in his looks, decent 
motions, . and an air of perſwalion, that 
graceful aftionand pronunciation, which 


Demoſthenes made the firſt and ſecond and 


third thiaggnd which had ſo greata ſhare 

in his ownCompoſures, that weare not 
to wonderp that his Orations pleaſe leſs in 

the reading, than they did in the delive- 
rance, as. wanting three parts of what 

they had' whea they were ſpoke. 


Theſe being the qualifications that 
are neceſſary to a compleat and perfect 
Qrator, it 15 next to” impoſlib;le, there 
ſhould ever be any ſuch Man. If any 
ſuch were, 'in whom all theſe conditt- 
ons met, it muſt have been he who re- 

yires them, I mean Cicero, who had 
the happieſt Genizs, and that cultivated 
with the greateft Art and Induſtry, that 
perhaps ever Man had ; he whom Quiz- 
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tilian (y) oppoleth to all the Grecias 7) 1.15, 
Orators, to- whom he gives the Force ©: :- 


of Demoſthenes, the ſweetneſs of I/acrares, 
| D 3 and 
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and the Copia of Plato; he whom he tiles 
the namenot afa Man, butof Eloquencg 
it ſelf, andgivesi« as a Rule, by which a 
Man may judge ofhis own Proficiency in 
Eloquence, it Cicero begins to pleaſe him! 
yet this Cicero was fo far from _— 

10 bis own Age, that as he met wit 
| Detraftors among his Enemies, one of 
(018 which compos'd a Treatiſe (=) againſt 

ws Licimins , . d 

«. Gell, him, under a very diſparaging title, fo 
&-4-17-4- he did not fatiche Brutus among his 
Friends, who taxeth him with looſg- 
neſs in his compoſures, and charges him 
with want of Nerves and Strength. 
1% And Cuirtihien (4) where he comes to 
+ explain himſelf tells us, thar he ſtites 
Cicero a Compleat Orator only in the vul- 
gar-meaning of the word, tor in the {trict 
tenſe, he was yet to ſeek, and does not 
only deſire pertectionin him,bur acquaints 
us with the faulrs he was charged with 
(S)Z. 12- (6) to wit, that he wasturgid and {wel., 
"pe 2% hog 10 his Expreſſions, too frequent in 
repetitions, broken in his Compolit.on, 
and not only calie 1n his Stile, bur ſoft, 
In the laſt Age, when Learning be+ 
gun to revive, and Cicero was ftudy'd 
almoſt to the ne;;lect of our Bibles, yet 
png of our Great Critics in the Latine 
'Tongue, could pever be reconcit'd to a 
oh : (C1r2r0n:4 
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Cicero nian Stile, nor could hear him read 
(c) without wearinels and ſomewhat of (*) <*** 


: LANE — 
loathi n Yo Ciceronis 
di Homem 


nunquam probare poruit nec fme faſtidio audire. V. Gard. Epift, ad 
Chek. p« 176. 


It is not yet agreed among the Learn- 
ed, which of his Compotures are the 
moſt Elegant, otherwiſe it were eaſier 
to know where to make our Refle- 
Qtions, Sir: William T-mple brings his 
Oration for Labienws, (4) (whom by an © 7.313- 
errour very pardonable among ſo many 
excellencies' he miſtakes for Ligartus ) 
as an Initance of the power of humane 
Eloquence, It muſt be conteſt this is 
a remarkable Inſtance ; here was the 
Greateſt Orator and the Greateſt Judge, 
(for Ceſar is allowed by Cicero to be one 
oft the moſt Eloquent Perſons of his time) 
Ceſar comes into the place of Judicarure, 
breathing revenge againſt Ligarias, and 
with an obſtinate eoftncion to condemn 
him, but with difficulry is prevail'd with 
to hear Cicero in his Defence, which he 

wes way to, rather as a thing of meer 
rm, than with any thoughts of yield- 
ing to his 'perſwaſion : However, no 
ſooner 1s he heard, but he moves and 
affects, and when he comes to rouch 
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. upoa Pharſalis , tl'g Conqueror has no 
[ mare Soul lefr, he rakes fire and 1s tran- 
ſported beyond himſelf, he ſhakes and 
trembles, and drops the Paper that he 
held in his hind, and in ſpite of all hjs 
refolutions,abſolves the Criminal, whom 
he was determined to condemn. And 
now I think I have allow'd enough to 
Eloguencg ; but to dea! :mparrially, the 
force of it is ſo-great, and the effect of 
it {Þ wonderful in this Inſtance ,, that 
it would raiſe a Mans cunolty.. to-en- 
quire into the Cauſe. Had, this Ora- 
rign been loſt, we ſhould  hayehad moe 
terrible Out-cries, and lamgatable Com- 
plaiats among, the Learged, of the loſs 
that the World has ſuſtaig'd. m ſo con, 
ſummatre & piece.  'Lo it:15; yet extant! 
and altho rhis, as every thing of C:rero's, 
be excelleot in its kind, yet-- fo much 
wall. þe granted, ghat it may be read 
wighout repture and amazement. 

But granting as mych torce to Elo» 
guenge as can be delr'd, how is it, it 
does periwade, in ths. and other in» 
{tances? I am {ure pot from: rational ar» 
auments, wh.ch ougli to be ghe; proper 
means Of convincing a realonable Man, 
puy j-om qure ditterent motzves and 
4 9pics gf yeriwalign ; Cory dglibgrate, 
"en | {A 
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and perhaps moſt reaſonable reſolution, 
was, notto pardon ſo great a Criminal, 
an implacable wretch,that had afterwards 
a hand in the Blaod of his Deliverer. 
The Orator does nat ſo much {gek trocon- 
vince him of the uoreaſonablenels of 
the thing, as endeavour to prevail with 
him | from other inducements , he apy 
ples to his Paſſons inſtead of his Reay 
lanj his weak and blind ſide, by putting 
him i«/mind of the Phar/alian Field, of 
his glory in {ubduing, and the greater 
honours he had acquir'd by pardoning;he 
fhiles hum Father, tho at the ſametume he 
thought bim an Uturper, and bids him 
remember it was his People that beg'd 
Ligerias ot him; and that he could notdo, 
3 more popular thing, than by yielding to, 
their requeſts and giving way to his utual 
Clemency. Such are the Topics that are 
brought trom Rhetoric ! The trath of it. 
15, -Our common. Eloquence 15 uſually a; 
cheat upon the Uaderttaading, i deceives 
ys with appearances, inſtead of things, 
and makes us think we ſee reaſon, whilſt 
it is tickling our ſeaſe:Its ſtrongeſt proots, 
do often conſiſt in an artificial turn of 
words, and beautitul exprefſiogs,, which 
if unravePd, its firength is gone and che 
r$8/Qn I deliroyed, 
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There are few that read Senecs, thar 


do not po he writes with great 


force and ſtrength, his thoughts are 
lofty, almoſt every line in him is a Sen- 
tence, and every Sentence does ſeem a 
Reaſon , and yet it has been well ob. 
ſerv'd, by a Maſter in the Art of think- 
ing (fe), who has taken ſome pains in 
unravelling ſome of his loftieſt expreſ- 
fions, that there 1s little more in him 
at the bottom, than a Pomp of Words. 
And the fame obſervation is made th 
upon two other Authors , the one 0 
whom is not ſo proper to be mentioned? 
the other is not worth the mention ; 
All of them are known, and are as 
much quoted , and will go as far in 
populir diſcourſes as Authors of cloſer 
thought. 
* It 15 not enough to ſay, that this is 
the fault of thele Authors and nor of 
Eloquence, for itsend being to perſwade, 
and the perſons whom we are to deal 
with, being uſually the People, who as 
they are the moſt, are not ny the 
wiſeſt, if we would perfwade them, 
we mult ſuit our ſelves to their capa» 
cities, otherwiſe we muſt be content to 
loſe our end. An appolite Similitudg 
3s argument with them, , and a quaine 
laying 
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ſaying will FO farther than a (51g al 


Reaſon, for being guifet by liragira» 
tion, they are molt aftectcd with fenſi- 
ble reſemblances, and not having capa- 
city to penterate into things, that which 
is caliett and lies vppermolt pertwades 
them moſt: So that unleſs we could 
make them wiſe, they will be eafteahd 
credulous, and will be lead by appea- 
rances inſtead of Truth. And this 1s one 
Reaſon , why Eloquence could never 
flouriſh, at leaſt not arrive to any con- 
fiderable height, unleſs it were among 
a people, that had underſtandings above 
the ordinary ſize, ſuch as the Athenians 
once were, and afterwards the Romans ; 
And for the ſame reaſon it is, that the 
wiſeſt Men are not always the beſt Q- 
rators, either ar the Bar or inthe Char, 
tor they are too much above the People's 
level, their Artillery ſhoots over, and 


It 15 no wonder if they miſs their aim, 


And if it be yet faid, there is notwith. 
ſtanding ſuch a thing as true Eloquence, 
that will always have its force with 
Wiſemen ; I grant there is, but beſides 
that this is co reſtrain it tq a very narrow 
compaſs, Wiſe Men will be moſt guid- 
ed by wiſe conſiderations, ſuch as are 
grounded uponcloſe Argument and _ 
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tional Concluſions, which are more pro” 
erly the buſineſs of Logic than of 
oric and Eloquence. 

Having gone thus far in my refleQtiogs, 
principally with regard to the Ancient O, 
rators, it 15 almoſt needJeſs rg examine the 
Moderas ; ſomg of their Patrons in other 
ſorts of Lag ngve given up the com+ 

riſon in this; fo that it the Ancicnts are 
Fund to be wanting in perfeCtion, weare 
not to expett to find it in the Moderns, 
Howevera Word or twoof them, The 
French have ſhown moſt care in this par- 
ticular, among whom an Academy has 
been ereRed for the refining rheir Lan- 
guage ; the Members whereof have ſpent 
whole days in examining, the propriety of 
a word, and have been no leis accurate 
in ſtudying the Beauties and Ornaments 
of Speech and Numerolity of their pe- 
rjiods: But I doubt the obſervation. is 
true , that whilſt they have been fo 
ſcrupulouſly nice, they have run inta 
the fault of over much accuracy, and 
by adding | Beauty to their Language 
have broken its ſtrength ; by ſpining and 
refining it, and giving it too much paint 
and flouriſh, mych, of its maſculine 
ſtrength as loſt, and I bave ſometimex 
thought, that it boded not well to _ 
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Society,thar their firſt Prize of Eloquence 
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was given toa Woman ( f ). Itiscertain» (f ) Mid. 


ly a fault in Oratory to be too curious in 
« & choice of words, a bold Period, tho? a- 
gainſt Rule will pleaſe more,than to beal- 
ways in phraſe, anda decent negligence 
is often a Beauty in expreſſion, as well as 
Dreſs; whereas by being over corre or 
always flouriſhing, our Periods become 
either too luſcious or too ſtiff. And yer 
tho? ſome Members of the French Academy 
have pretty freely cenſur'd this fault, and 
have deſervedly laugld at ſome Gentle- 
men, that did not only miſpend their 
in ſtudi'd Periods, bur in avoiding rough 
and unſounding words, it is plain fome of 
their own Brethren have run into the 
ſame fault, and have been curious and 
afteQed in their Style, almoſt to a de- 
gree of ſuperſtition. For what can be 
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aid leſs of him who compos'd (g) ag) M. 4 


large Book in five Volumes, in all which 


Gomber» 
ville 9. 


he declind making uſe of'a commonand if. 4:4. 
almoſt unavoidable word (+), only be- Frax. p. 
cauſe it did not pleaſe him ? or did M.c,.. 


Vaugelas employ his time better, who 
having undertaken the Tranſlation of 
Quintes Curtius, no very great perfor- 
mance, ſpent thirty years 1n tranſlating 
his Author, and yer left it an finiſh'd 


work ? 
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work? In which work it is very remathk- 
able, that having lefc five or ſixdifferent 
Tranſlationsin the Margin of hisBook, that 
which ſtood firſt was generally approv*d 
of as the beſt(z) as containing his firſt and 
natural thoughtrs,whereas the others were 
probably more torc'd and ttrain'd. 

But Mr. Pel:ſjon in his Hiſtory of the 
Academy, has given us a Panceyric upon 
the French King , which I fuppole is 
delign'd as a Specimen of Freach Elo- 
queace, and being there in five diffe- 
rent Languages, every Man may read it 
ina known Tongue, and be ablein ſome 
meaſure ro judge, to what degree of 
perfeftion Oratory has arrived among 
our Neighbours : Tho” the truth of itis, 
the Engliſh Tranllation is wretchedly 
mangl'd, and fo different from the Aus 
thors ſenſe, that it ccaſes to be his. 
However rake it in the Original, I believs 
it will not be pretended, that he has 
painted out his Hero, in ſuch charming 
colours, as either Ply has done his 
Trajan ; or Cicero, Pompey 1n one of his 
Orations (&), or Ceſar in another. The 
Academies Rhetoric is yet wanting , 
which they have given us-an expeCta« 
tion of, both in the ſame Hiſtory and 
in the Preface to their Dictionary, But 

thas 
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that work having coſt them forry years, 
and a Grammar being in order their next 
undertaking, if that likewiſe ſhould em- 
ploy them a proport:onable time, their 
Rules of Eloquence ſeem referv'd for Po- 
ſterity and not for us. 

The Engliſh as they have not taken the 
ſame pains nor purſu'd the delign with e- 
qual Induſtry with their Neighbours, by 
creQting Societies for the improvement 
ofOratory ; ſo whatever their performan- 
ces have been, they have been more mo- 
deſt in their prerenſions : For tho the 
French have compos'd large volumes upon 
this Subject, with much Oftentation, yetT 
{carce know of any, that have been pub- 
liſh'd by the Engliſh, whether it be thar 
their Genizs inclines them to ſtrength ra- 
ther than beauty, or thattruſting to rheir 
native Force they deſpiſe the fineneſs of 
Art. They have indeed been charg'd by 
their Neighbours (/) with a fort of Elo-,, y.,. 
quence that is not very charming, in be- 2p. Foun. 
ginning their diſcourſes generally with 2 5% 
tome Prophecy or ſurpriſing Story, which ;. 706. 
if it were true, is not perhaps fo much 
to be attributed to their want of skill, 
as to their compliance with the humour 
of a People, that attend too much to 
Prophecies, and are too much afeRted 

with 
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with ſtories: But however, it were 
200 years ago, when the obſervation 
was firſt made, it is. otherwiſe now 
when Oratory after the many changes, 
it has undergone, has put on a quite 
different Face : tho? er en from thoſe fre. 
quent alterations, its inſtability 15 too re- 
markable, and would tenapt a Mau to 
think, that in ſome mcaſure it depends 
upon humour, and has nor fo unmovea: 
ble a Foundation as might bewifh'd. 
For to look back, a very little, in 
thoſe dark times, it is not impoſſible, 
that Eloquence was much about that 
pitch, the obſervation would have ir, 
in a blind age, when Legends were in 
faſhion, and the people were kept in 
Ignorance and Jed by Wonder ; a Re- 
formation in Religion brought with it 
an advancement in Learning, and as F- 
legancy begun then to be reſtor'd to the 
Latine Tongue, ſo in Queen El:zaberh's 
Reign, the Writers of that age, ſeem 
to have affeQed a C:ieronian ſtyle in Eng- 
lith, both 1n the length of their PETrt- 
bds, and often by throwinsg the verb to 
the endot rhe Sentence : The ſucceed- 
ihg Reign degenerated rather than im- 
prov'd, when the generality r:jn into 
at affeted way of writing, and nothin 
or 
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would pleaſe, without a fantaſtick Dreſs 
and jingle of Words. And tho in the 
following Reign, this way of writing 
was much laid aſide, yet eventhen they 
lirded rheir Diſcourles: ſo thick with 
Sentences of Greek aud Latin, that as 
things now are, it wbuld be a hard mac- 
ter to 2xcule them from Pedantry; What 
ſort of Orarory obram'd, in the late times 
of Confuſion, is well known, eſfpecial- 
lv ir the Putper: AS if the obſervati- 
on of our Neighbours had been calcu- 
hated for them, little Similitudes and 
64d Exampies, and.,a worſe fort of 
Cart, was the Eloquence of theſe times, 
which notwithltanding charm'd the 
Feople to that degree, that it, hurry d 
them beſides themſelves, and alnfolt 
out of their Wits. . And tho Oratory 
tay be thought to. be now at its tfill 
height, and we may BFlatrerour ſclves, 
thar nothing can be added to the Streng:h 
and Solidity of thoſe Diſcourſes, thar 
are publiſhed among us almolt every 
day, 7 aw every Subject ; vet I will 
not undertake but that ſomewhat may 
be produc'd in "the next Age, fo = 
more perfet, at Jealt more pleaſing; 
than any thing we yet have, that the 
preſent Eloquence m be lookt upon by 
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our Poſterity with the ſame negleR,witl 
which we now treat the performances of 
our Fore-fathers. No doubt, whatthey 
writ pleas'd their own Age, as much as 
our moſt boaſted Pieces pleaſe now, and 
we ought not to be roo confident in our 
own performances, withdiſ-regard to 0- 
ther ages; unleſs we will make our ſelves 
the Standard of Eloquence, and notgive 
other Men leave to judge of us, as we 
have done of thoſe before us. 

I krow no reaſon , why it may not 
vary according to times as well as places, 
which in the latter caſe it ſo evidently 
docs, "That, that which is lookt upon as 
Elegant in one Nation, would be laught 
at by another People. The Eaſtern Na- 
nions arcſo different from us in their ſtile, 
that could our moſt Elegant Compoſures 
beunderftood by them, they would be 
thought flat and infipid, they being ſo 
accuſtomed to Sublime and - 

ions, that nothing will affet them 

ut what is ferch'd from the Sun and 
Moon ard Stars. ' And nearer home, 
where the difference ought not to be ſo 
conſiderable, the French and [taljans,who 
havetaken ſuch pains, and ſpent ſo much 
time in poliſhing their Stile, yet charge 
one another with imperfeCtions in their 
way 
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way of writing, and both of rhem differ 
from the Exg/iſh. Every Nation can dif 
cover faults in their Neighbours, and do 
hot conſider that their Neighbours ſee the 


like faulcs to blamie in them, 


—_——— 
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CHA P. V. 
Of LOGIC. 


Ogic' it the Modern phraſe is the 
Art of thinking, and being defign'd 
for a help or Inſtrument ot Reaſon, irs 
very nature itnplies weakneſs:n the un- 
Srftanding - and therefore we ought not 
to value out ſelves roo much upon our a- 
bility, in giving ſubtle Rules and find- 
ing out Logical Atguments,fince it would 
be mote perteion not to want them. 
God Almighty who ſees all things intui- 
tively does not want theſe helps, he nei- 
ther [tands in nced of Logic, not ules it; 
but we who underſtandings are ſhort, 
are ford to colleQ one thing from ano- 
ther, and in that proceſs we ſcek out pro- 
per Mediums, and call inal other helps, 
that may be {ubſervient to reaſon. 
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There was little conſiderable done in 
this matter before Ari{o:le, (for the Eleg 
zic Logic wasonly an Art of Wrangling, 


as the Academic, was of doiibting ) He 


(m) Repin. 

ex ſur. 
laleg,t+ 
375» 


was the great advancer of this Art,inſo- 
much rhat ever ſince his time, the main 
grounds of reaſoning have been borrow'd 
trom him, even by thoſe that have de- 
{ſpis'd him. But as nothing can be begun 
and perteHted together, ſo his Logic has 
becn charg'd with ſeveral defetts ; for 
whereas all Logic is properly reduceable 
to the four principal operations of the 
Mind, the two firit of theſe, have been 
handled by Ariſtotle very perfunQorily, 
to ſay vo worſe, and of rhe fourth he has 
{aid nothing at all: Moſt of his time has 
been {rent upon the third operation, of 
which he has treated ſo largely, that his 
Logic 1s in effect, an Art ot Syllogizing, 
In this he glories as his own invention, 
and has' been {o much valu'd upon it by 
ſome, that it has been ftifd by a mo- 
dern Author , (») the greateſt effort of 
wnane Wit, But thothe Invention be 

canfeſſedly extraordinary, to reduce our 
vague thoughts and looſe reaſonings , 
that are almoſt infinite tocertain Rules 
and make them conclude in Mode and Ft 
gore ; yet wholoever conſiders the m_—_ 
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of a Syllogiſm, in how many things it 
may be falſe in the Matterand peccant in 
Form, That not only the Terms and Pro- 
fitions muſt anſwer to one another, 
ur muſt be adapted ro the notions of 
things, and that theſe tooare hard tobe 
connected ; whullt every little flip in-.a 
Propoſition or Ambiguity in a-word can 
ſpoil the Syllogiſm, will havea leſsopi- 
nion of its concluſivenefſs and will find 
it a hard thing, to bind any Syllogiſm ſo 
cloſe upon the mind, as nor to be evaded 
under home lauſible diſtintion. : 

Another Modern (z) I am ſure had (») 3:con. 
this opinion of the matter, for which ,,7 
reaſon he thought it neceſſary to ſeek out 134. 
another ſort of Logic. 

I only hint at the principal operations 
of the Mind, for if I ſhould defend to leſs 
particulars, there are few things in Ari- 
feotle, that have not been excepted againſt 
by Modern. Authors ; ſome of whom 
have gone fo far as to queſtion the genu+ 
ineneſs of his books, 7 near oth, 
they cannotdiſcover in them that Flumes 
Orationis, that Cicero ſpeaks of. But tho 
there can be no ſufficient ground tothink 
them ſpurious, notwithſtanding betterar- 
guments have been brought to that pur- 
poſe by an Eminent Philoſopher of theſe 
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be later ages (0), yet we have too-much reas 
ge; {on to believe they were much corrupted, 
p.668,8c- from Strabo's (p) account of their having 


Wy. "A n muSjat -d and conſumed with moi- 

'” 3 y." being burned 1o long under 
ground 1n (Greece after Ariftorle's death ; 
and-after rhey were brought to Roar, by 
having been again mangled by ignorant 
'Trantcribers: So tharir is hard ro-know 
bow much we have of Ar:ftorle. 

The Logic mn uſe among the Romans 
was rather a fort of Rhetoric than Lovic, 
in which ſenſe its generally 'to be rey [a 
ſtood, where we meet with mention of it 
among then : It was firſt borrow'd from 
the Sroits, who were in vogue at Rome, 
before Ariſtotle was much known there ; 
and their Logic having been rather Spe- 
cious than Solid, and conlifting much in 
pomp of words, and in giving plaulible 
colours to improbable things, was beſt 
arted to that People, who were little far- 
ther: concern'd - tor that - Arr, than as it 
wasof uſc 4n point fof Bloquence. And 
tho Cicero takesin 4riftotle, eſpecially in 
the Topecal part,» thar has - moſt affinity 
wih Rhetoric yer itis phin, he has like- 
yi: tollowed the Storrs, tho it wasnot 
repurable envugh to be own'd. What 
Race Romans have done uponthis SubjeRt 
"— | | O 
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s$ not worth much notice, having had 
litcle occaſion to make uſe of this Art, and 
what they have of it to purpoſe being bor- 
rowed from Ariftorle ; the active life was 
their buſigeſs, and diſputing, never icems 
to have been much 1n tathion with them. 

However when C:cers begun to revive 
in theſe later ages, this fort of Logic was 
again atternpred ; the Men of nice Palates 
could aqtireliſh Ariſtotle, as he was drelt 
up by thg:Schoolmen, and were fo madly 
ſtruck with'C:cero, rhat rhey thought all 
ſort of Learning was to be borrow'd 
from his Stories | Cicero is drawn in bes» 
yond his Province, and his T opzcs ranſick+ 
ed to frame a Logic : But tho theſe Men 
were extraordinary Perſons, ver nothing 
ſhows more plainly, how necefiary it 18 
tor Men to ' keep within their proper 
bounds 3. For when they come to treat of 
this matter, 4t 15 fo foreign and unweildy 
in their-bands, thit they make very or- 
dinary work: They bring indeed fome 
plauſible objections againit  Ar/forle, and 
to tar they are within their proper Sphere, 
but when they ſhould lay down fome- 
what new of their own, they cither offer 
nothing, or whatthey do, is ſo unſucceſs- 
fully, a5 only to ſhow thattbey are out of 
their Element, and that Logic is none of 
E 4 their 
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the'r Talent, I peak this of the firſt 
Reformers of Learning, for tho Ramus 
rua in with them, in his oppoſition to 
Ariſtotle, yet ne has out-done them in this, 
that he himſelf has given us a plauſible 
Syſtem ; ( For T cannor look upon Yak 
ls's performance to be {fo much) which 
tho it was much Read and Comment- 
ed on, upon its firit appearing in rhe 
World, yet ſeems now t.> be difregard= 
ed,znd 1n the next Age may probably be 
forgot, 

' Lord Bacon (aw clearer into the 
defetts 'of this Art, than moſt Men'did, 
and being neither far:shed” with the 
vulgar Logic, nor wirh its Reformas 
tions thar were made, ſuitably to his 
vaſt and enterprizing Genius, attempred 
a Logick wholly new, the Plan of which 
is laid down 1n his Novam Organum, 
The way 'of Sylogizing {eem'd to him 
very fallacious, androo, dependent uporni 
words, ro be much rel''d on, his ſearch 
was after things, and therefore he 

rought in a new way of arguing from 
aduttion, and that eoanded* upon Ob. 
ſervation and Experiments : 'Tho this 
Plan as laid down by him, ' looks liker 
an Univerſal Art, than a diſtin Logic, 
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duftion too large tobe made by one 
Man, or any Society” of Men in one 
Age, if at all prafticable © For whate. 
ver opinion he might have of the con- 
cluſivene(s ' of this way, . one-crof6cir- 
cumſtance in an Experiment, would as 
ealily overthrow Ins IndutFion , as- an 
ambiguous word would 'diforder a Sy1- 
logiſm, and a Man needs'only make 
tryal, in any part of ' natural Hiſtory, 
as' left us 'by my Lord Bacon, to ſee, 
how concluſive his Izd«&iox was like to 
have been. To fay nothing, that not- 
withſtanding his blaming the Common 
Logics, as being roomuch ſpent in words, 
himfelf runs into the fault, that h#&con- 
demns; for whatelſe can we make'of his 
Idols Tribus, Iaola Specus, Fori, Theatrs;, 
or of his — Solttarte, Migrantes, 
Oftenſroe, (landeſtine, Conſtitutive, &c. 
bur fine words pur'to expreſs very com- 
mon and ordinary things ? 

Atrer the way of ifes thinking had 
been laid open by my Lord Bacon, ir 
was ſoon afrer greedily follow'd, for the 
Underſtanding affects ' Freedom as well 
as the Will, and Men will purſue liber- 
ty, tho*it ends in Confuſion. The Car 
h+[1ans have been obſery'd to be no 
friends ta Logie, their” Maſter has left no- 

— Thy thing 
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thing. extant, mon that as excefe 


m_ phyſical, One of! us firſt Prin. 
Fe phy after he had doubtgg 


of every +. ſeems to be too circular ty 
be ſafely built upon, for heis for provi 
the Deng of a God from the truth of out 
Faculties; and the truth of our Faculties 
from the Being of 2 God ; hehad better 
hay ſuppos'dour Faculties to be true,for 
ny op elaſromagy that we make 
uſe of inall our proofs anddeduQtions,vp 
leſs we ſuppoſe them to be true, weareat 
aſtand, = can go no farther in our proofs 
So that the way of ſuppoli ns ſeems £038 
more rational than that of doubting, | 
The notion of perceiving things by 
Ideas 1s of a piece with this,, which how, 
ever plauſible iz might ſeem when firſt 
ſtarted ,- after it. came to be examia'd 
Men's 1d:« about the ſamg objets hap- 
tro be ſo vaſtly different, and aA 
1a things that: were the molt clearly and 
diſtin&tly perceiv'd,- that it wasa great 
prejudice. againſt this pinion.  J'bere 
are tew- of the firſt ſtarted Ideas, that 
have not bcen, examin'dy; and many. of 
them eSgttually, cautured,.. by the ha 
my 
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Improvers of this way, and other Ideas 
ſubſticuted in their room, which have giv- 
en no more ſatisfattion to others, than the 
firſt did to them's and till we canagree a- 
bout ſome Rule or Standard, by whichto 
meaſure and adhuſt our Ideas, it is only -a 
looſe way of thinking, and there can be 
ho end of Controverſie this way : Altho! 
therebe little hopes ofthis, whilſt we have 
reaſon to believe, that nothing Pan 
more in this way, than the liberty it 
pives, or which every Man takes of 
raming new and fine Iaeas.” 1 am no 
enemy to' free thinking, yer I multal- 
= wiſh, we might proceed by ſome 
Rute, ( for # Rule 1s no Bar but a pers 
fection of freedom) otherwiſe I am ſure, 
there is no agreement to be expected, 
and it is to be feared we ſhall end in Cons 
fuſton, © Clear and diftin& perception 
has been given us for aRule, and the 
conforminy- of our Ideas with the Rea- 
firy of things has been given as ano- 
ther ; but jt 15 no good proof of either, 
thar Men have &< In much in fome 
bf thoſe things ,”. that have been ſuppo- 
ſed \to be the molt clearly perceiv*d 
and "moſt agreeably ro the nature 
things. The great difficulry is, in dif- 
covering that: Conformity, or in clears 
| ing 
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ing and diftinguiſhing our thoughts; 
for every Man's Ideas are clear to hims 
(cit. | 

It would be lookt upon as an omiſſh, 
on to paſs by the Art of rhinking ſuppos 
ſed ro be writ by M. Arnault Q- he beſt 
part of it-muſt be awn'd to be borrow: 


' ed from Ariſtotle, only by cloathin 


\ old Terms'\, under new Jaeas, whi 


ſhows that it is not ſo calc to frame a 
new Logic-as a new Philoſophy , and 
ves a ground of ſuſpicion, that this 
biloſophy is not at. perfect amity with 
reaſon , otherwiſe they might more 
calily be adapted to one another. One 
thiog upon which this Author valugs 
himielf is, bis ſubſtituting uſcful In; 
ſtances, in the place of thoſe trivial 
common ones formerly in uſe with the 
old Logicians, which he makes an obs 
jeftion to the old way : But can it be 
an objection to any thing , that it is 
ſuired to the. end, tor which it was des 
ſign'd ? rhe uſe of Inſtances isto illuſtrate 
andexplain a difhculty, and this end is 
beſt anſwered by ſuch Inſtances as are fa- 
miliar and comman ; whereas the Inſtan- 
ces which this Man brings, are uſuall 
taken fremorher Sciences, and foal 
Men to te wile already , contrary s 
| my 
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the intention of Logic , which is only 
3n introduction to other Sciences, and 
being fitted for Beginners, ſuppoſeth 
our States to be yet weak, and is 
delign'd for an Inſtrument to help us 
forward. And yet there is a worſe ob- 
jection againſt his Inſtances, that ma. 
ny of them being borrowed from an 
unſound and corrupt Divinity, they can 
hardly be read by Beginners without 
danger of being corrupted : For ſuch 
falſe Opinions are never more conta- 
gious, than when they are held forth 
to us under ſuch plauſible appearances, 
nor are there impreſſions ever like to be 
more laſting, than when they are ſuckr 
in withthe principles of Reaſon. I will 
not ſay, that theſe opinions are ſown 
there on purpoſe, that they might grow 
np with our Reaſon, but where fo much 
Divinity is mixt with ' our Logic, it 
is very ſuſpicious that it has a mean- 


ing. 

The laſt Syſtem of Logic that IT have 
met with, is the Medicines Mentis which 
has been eſteemed the beſt, and, for 
_— I know, may maintain that Cha- 
rater till anew one appears: Ir is not 
ſafe to cenſure an Author of ſo eſta- 
bliſh'd a reputation, only thus much a 

Man 
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Man may venture to ſay, That it ſeems 
to be too ſtrong Phyſic for moſt Men's 
Conſtitutions , and it looks fo like a 
Mountebank ro boaſt of Infallible Cures 
(r) Medi- (#) that I could not but have a leſs 0- 
rd ns pinion of this Author, He makes light 
account of the former Logicians ; and 
Perception which was thought to be ſg 
(9 1. cleara mark of Truth, is ſhown by him 
Par: 2: to be often the effeft of Imaginationy( « ) 
" and therefore he fercherh his Criterion 
higher, which he placeth in Conception, 
or a yet higher degree of Cogitation, 
But wherher knowledge bc grounded in 
Perception or Coxception {cems not very 
material, apy they could ſhow us 
the way, how to find it : This is what 
we dehre! and tne telling us, we muſt 
aſſent ro nothy of which we have 
not a Conception, doesnot feem to further 
our ſearch over much. It ſerves well 
to another purpoſe, to ſhow us the 
ſhortneſs of our Reach, tor if we muſt 
aſſent to nothing withour Concepri« 
on, we mult needs know very little; 
there being few things, that we con- 
ceive perfectly. I am apt to think 
Mr. T. has borrow'd ſome Hints from 
this Author, tho he has apply'd them 
to purpoſes, the Author never _ 


« 
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and indeed flatly difavows : For the 
Author ſeems to mean well, only is 
too fanciful a Man, to make an extra- 
ordinary Logician, and whoever reads 
his Medicine Corporis will be confirmed 
in this opinion : It his Rules of Reaſon 
be not better {uited to the mind, than his 
Rules -for Health are fitted to our 
Bodies, he is not like to be much 
follow'd. 
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Of Moral P biloſophy- 


Mew may be conſider'd tw; 


ways, as an Habit, ora Rule; 
either as it iS in us, or as an Art for 
the conduft of Life and a Doctrine & 
Manners : In both reſpetts, it is very 
imperfet, if conſider'd only in irs own 

h, and without the aſfliſtances of 
Revelation ; Philoſophy being as unabl: 
to give Rules, as nature is to praQtiſ 
them. Moſt ef the Philoſophers and 
ſome of groſler capacities were ſenſibl; 
of this, they were fo far bewildred in 
their ſearch after Happineſs, as to be « 
ble ro perceive their own wandring, 
and could feel the diſorders of rheir nz 
ture. But how to return 1ato the way, 
or remedy theſe diſorders was beyond 
their (Power. 


Socr &e! 


rat 
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Socrates was the firſt, who, after the 
Pliilofophers had tir'd themſelves out in 
the ſearch of nature, with little {uccels, 
obſervingthe great uncertainties and va- 
nity of ftuch enquiries, brought down 
Philoſophy trom fruttlefsSpecularions, to 
the uſesof Life: His Opinions 1n Moral:- 
ty were clearerand much better ground- 
ed, than thoſe of moſt of the tucceeding 
Sects; having had rrier notions of God, 
of the Immortality oi the Soul and future 
Rewards, than the reſt had, without 
which all Vertue 1s a floating, unſtable 
thiag, wanting both its due end and 
ſufficient foundarion. But though he was 
clearer chan moſt of the re{t were, ycthe 
cxprelleth himicit roo doubriully, to be 
depended on: Mot of his Philoſophy is 
in broken Sentences, deliverd with much 
doubttulnels, and lis dying Words aze 
well known, when he had leaſt to fear, 
which are ſo full of Diftdence, that 
they can give lirzle encouragement to 0- 
thers to follow him: | He propoſeth his 
Senſe, asa probable Opiniog, of the truth 
whereof, he had conceiv d good hopes, 
from its agreeableneſs with the Divine 
Goodnels, and the order of Providence; 
rather than built upon ſuch ſolid Pr:nci- 
ples , as would give aſſurance, and bear 
F Men 
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Men up m the diſcharge of their Duty, 
where it meets with Reproaches and 
Diſcouragements, the uſual attendants of 
Verrue, 

Plato does little more than Copy from 
his Maſter, and being aw*d by his hard 
Fate, ſpeaks yet with more reſerve ; his. 
molt Divine Dialogue, is chiefly a rela- 
tion of Socrates Opinions, and anaccount 
of the Diſcourſes he had with his Scholars, 

O - 71. {ometime before he died(z). And both the 

den, Socratic and Platonic way having been e- 
nem'esrodogmatizing, and rather doubt- 
ing and denying than aſſerting any thing; 
we are not to expect certainty, whereut 
15nor pretended to. 

Ariſtotleis more noted for his order 
in bringing Morality into Syſtem, by 
treating ot Happineſs under Heads ; and 
ranging it in Claſſes according to its dif- 
fereat Objets, and diſtinguiſhing Ver- 
rues into their ſeveral kinds, which had 
nor been handled Syſtemarically before 
than for any real improvement he made 
in this fort of knowledge : which was 
a diviner thing in Plato's Dial 
although only Laxand Moral Diſcourſes, 
chan it was under all the advantages, 
that Ari/totle could give it by reduc: 
it into order ; whilſt he wanted the 

' only 
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only thing, thar could tender it d4mi- 
able. 

As for the reſt of the Philoſophe:s, 
they generally go upon falle Principles, 
That Se& of them, which was ſtricteſt 
In its Inſtitution, and pretended to the 
greateſt PerfeQion, the Stoics, were more 
extravagant than moſt others were : 
Their Rule was to live up to Nature; 
which asthey underſtood it, was todiveſt 
hemſelves of Humanity; for that was ro 

laid afide, and an abſolute unconcerns 
edneſs to be-embrac'd, in order to the 
happineſs, they were to be polled of ; 
Their Wiſeman was to be Rich and 
Powerful, and eyery way Happy 1n the 
midſt of Torments: All good with them 
wasequalandalike; only rheir Wiſeman 
was ſomewhat above thie Gods («). In 


6g 


(u)" Senet; 
Ep.s 3.F/t 


ſhort their Philoſophy was all Paradox, «/i4»i4 4x0 


. . k _ 4 SApIens , 
it made a Trcat ſhow , and dazled thoſe antecedds 


that lookd no farther than appearance, Deun. 


but was nothing more at the bottom, 
than an Oſtentation of Wiſdom. 

It were tedious to recount the vari- 
ous Opinions of the Heathen Moraliſts, 
which in ſhort compaſs of tume, were 

wn {ſo numerous, that it gave Occa- 
lon to the Sceptics, to diſpute the Truth 
of aH, and to maintain that chere was no- 

F 2 thing 
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thingrtrue or falſe, good or evil ; and 
conlequently to place their happineſs 
in a perfett indifferenc2, an «T«pe:i« 1n the 
| underſtanding : and «rjroradoctn the will 
— "— This was to go beyond the Sroves, 
}. 1c 12. Who, as they could feel no pain, ſo theſe 
Romanric Heroes could taſte Happineſs 
without being afFctted with Pleaſure, 
Their Maſter Pyrrhon, who flouriſhed a« 
bour the time of Z-»o, was fo ſtruck with 
this Principle, that if a Chariot or wild 
Beait came in his way, he ſcorn'd to turn 
alide, and mult often have periſhed, had 
he not been preſerv'd by his Friends. He 
was beſ{t anſwered by the Dog! in Dioge- 
_ — nes Laertins (y) which coming upon 
;tw. him by ſurpriſe, ere the Philoſopher ad 
time to confider, made nature ſtart back, 
and the Philoſopher confeſs that ſuch ima- 

ginary principles will not hold. 
In Vazzo's time the different Opinions 
were ſo extravagantly — ok that 
2)”. Aug, 1n his Book of Pluloſophy (z), he reckons 
7-'- up two hundred and cighty eight ſeveral 
7. *” Opinions, only concerning the Summun 
Bonum. And if the difference were fo 
great concerning the ultimate'end, which 
all Men defire, and in which, if any 
thing, the common ſenſe of mankind 
ſhould ſeem to agree ; we may cafily 
Imagye 
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imagine what agreement there Wes, ia 
other leſs Ends and particular Duties, I 
need not ſhow it, it is a common Theme, 
and may be fſcen in every Treatiſe of 
Morality. 

But tho Morality may have becn very 
imperfet among(t the Philoſophers, ir 
is otherwiſe, I {uppolſc with-us, who have 
better light and a ſurer Rulg for our dire- 
ion, than they had: It i3true it is (o, 
whilft we keep toour Rule, but when 
we forſake that, we goaſtray like other 
Men. Our Modern Caſuilts eſpecially 
the Jeſuits, afford too clear an evidence of 
this, who by ſtarting nice Caſes and Phi- 
loſophizing upon them, have brought us 
back in ſome things to the ſtate of Philo- 
lophers ; they have already given us a 
new Notion of Philgſqphical Sin, which 
as ſtated by them has no ſuch ſting in ir, 
as to deter moſt Men from its Commiſſi- 
on. Their Theſes are Priated, that were 
to be maintain'd by the Jeſuits atD#joz, 
the firſt of which is, Peccatam Philoſophi- 
cam ſeu morale, eſt Aftus humanas aiſcon- 
veniens nature R ationali & Refte Ration: 
T icum vero OF mort ale eſt tran] pre| io 
libers legis Divine: Philoſophitum quant um- 
vis grave, in illo qui Deum vel ignorat, wel 
& Deo «Ty non cogitat, tft grave Peccatum, 

& ſed 
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ſed non eſt offenſa Dei, neque Peccatum mor- 


fale diffolvens amicitiam Dei, neque eteras 

end dignum; A Theſis indeed very fa- 
yourablero the Heathen Philoſophers, but 
impoſſible to be reconciled tothe Princi- 

ples of the Goſpel. It has been reprinted 

(4\Neyv. at the Hegue (a), and ſufficiently anſwe- 
111. 4%: redandexpos'd by a good hand, tho no+ 
« ls Heye thing can expoſe it more than naming it; 
IF This is only one of their Caſuiſtical 
Pecifions; a large Colleaion of which 

.\ «...;, May be had in the Jeſuits Morals (b) 
4. 5-7. Which asrepreſented by a DoCtor of the 
A Morſe Sorbonn, and he quotes their awn licen» 
+907* fd Authors, is ſucha Syſtem of Mora- 
Lty, as the Heathen Philoſophers would 
bluſh ro own, According to the Do» 
Arine of that Merale, how many fins 
are there, that may be commirted, and 
what Duties that may not be evaded 1n 
ſome degree, 'or under ſome diſtinCtion ? 
Their one DodQtrine 'of Probability, is 
2 ground ofas nyuch liberty, "as an ors 
dinary ſinner can deſire ; for if a Man 
may at upon a probable Opinion, and 
2n Opimon becomes then probable, 
when it is upped by one Reaſon, or 
5 maimained only by one Doctor (©), I 
Ps, will venture to affirm, there are few 
2:4. © things © hard 1þ morality, that have 
| v been 
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been defended by the looſeſt Moraliſts, 
that have not been maintain'd by ſome 
of the Jeſuits, as cited inthat Book, And 
yet this is not the urmoſt liberty, theſe 
nice Caſuiſts and Indulgent Fathers have 
allow'd; they go farther, and where 
there are two probable Opinions, a Man 
may at upon that which is leſs proba- 
ble, nay he may venture upon an Opi- 
nion that is only probably probable; 
which 1s certainly as low < Mon of pro: 
bability, as can well be imagin'd; and I 
do not ſee, how they can go lower, un- 
leſs they would allow a Man to attupon 
an Opinion that 1s improbable. 

It might have been expected, that 
where {o many hard Opinions have been 
charg*d upon the Jeſuits, as have been 

roduc'd in the TJeſaits Morals, they 
ſay ſomewhat in their own de- 

fence : Somewhat indeed they have ſaid, 
and one of the Pleas they infiſt upon 
molt is, that _ of rhe ſame Opini- 
ons are maintain'd by the Schoolmen, 
ſome of whom were canoniz'd, and 
their Books generally receiv'd in the 
Church of Rome : But whatever Opinion 
they may have of ſuch a defence, it is 
= to us, who bring the ſame 
charge againſt the Schoolmen, that we 
F 4 do 
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(d\Frud. 
nonaſ}. 
Par. 3. 
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do againſt rhe Jeſuits, as far as they 
maintain the ſame Opinions, and we 
think them the more dangerous, if they 
have not only been defended by Jeſwts, 
þut by ſuch Men, as by having betn 
receiv'd into the. Catalogue of Romiſh 
Saints, have in a manner canonized 
their Opinions, by being canoniz'd them» 
ſelves, and made their Church in ſome 
meaſure anſwerable for them: Thota 
do that Church right,others of her Meme 
bers have taken oftence at ſuch Dos 
Qrines, particularly the Janſendfts and 
among the Beneductines, Father Mas 
bil'on, tho otherwiſe reſerv'd cnough in 
his Cenſurcs, yer where ſuch looſe Ca- 
ſuiſts come in his w: Y canngt, farbear 
wing them a lath, and declaring it his 

pinion, thata Man may read Twlly's Of- 


frees withrmore protit than he can do cer- 


tain Caſuiſts (a) : which rho ſmart e- 
nough, as coming from a mode(t humble 
Man, yet another Frenchmga/bas ſaid a 
evererthing, where he dehnes Morality 
as treated by the Caſuiſts, L* art ae chin 
chaner avee Diez, and indeed 1n their way 
of handling, it looks liker an Art to caſe 
Men from the Burden of rigorous Pre- 
cepts, by ſhowing them the utmoſt 
pOUncs they may go without Sin, thag 
be” 6s " whay 
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what it ſhould be, a direction for the caſe 
of tender Conſciences, by ſhewing Men 
their duty in particular Caſes. 

"To ſpeak the whiole matter in one 
word, a good Conſcience and an up- 
right Man will ſeg his duty with only 
a moderate ſhare of Caſuiſtical skill, but 
into a perverſe heart, this ſort of wiſdom 
enters not + It is uſually ſome luſt to 
be gratified, or danger to be avoided, 
which perverts the Judgmeat in praz 
Etical Duties, but were Men as much 
aftraid of ſin as they are of .danger, there 
would be few ions of conſulting our: 
Caſuiſts. 
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- © %  * 
Of Natural Philoſophy. 


] Wk knowledge taking in the 

whole Compatls of —rs 4 1s £00 
vaſt a ſubjett to be comprehended by hu- 
mane Mind ; 4t 15 an unexhaultible Mine, 
wherein we may always dig and yet ne» 
ver comeat the bottom : For tho the 
things it treats of be material ObjeQts, and 
as ſuch ſenſible and eaſie, yet when we 
come to treat of them in a Philoſophical 
manner, they ſhun our Senſe, and are 
liable to equal difficulties , with nicer 
matters. There 15 nothing, more common 
in nature, than Matter and Motion, or 
more aalily diftingui/h'd, but then we 
muſt underſtand them to be fo, only in 
their groſſer meaning, for if we ſpeak of 
ſubtle Matter and inzeſtine Motion, they 
eſcape the niceſt ſcrutiny of Senſe: And 
yertheſeare the ſecret Springs of moſt of 
the operations in nature, and as for grols 
matter 
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matter and viſible motion, they are rather 
of mechanical conſideration. A Philoſo- 
ers buſineſs 1s to trace Nature in her 
inward Receſſes and Latent Motions; 
and how hid theſe are, is beſt known to 
thoſe, who are moſt converſant in Philo- 
ſophical Enquiries, Such Men by look- 
ing deep into her, and obſerving her in 
alſher windings and mazes, find matter 
for Wonder, and reaſon to adore 
the Wiſdom of God, but at the ſame 
time only meet with mortification to their 
own Wiſdom, and are forc'd to conteſs, 
that the waysof Nature like thoſe of God, 
are paſt Man's finding out. 

Ariſtotle who bas gone ſo far m his 
rational _—_ has given us little 
might into Phyfical Truths ; for having 
fran'd a Body of Phylics out of his own 
Head, all the various Phenomens of 
Nature were to be ſuited to his Philoſo- 
phy, inſtead of his Philoſophy's being 
drawn from Obſervations in Nature : 
His reaſoning which did well in Logics, 
was ſomewhat out of place, and miſ- 
guided him here, where he was rather 
to be led by Qbſervation ; and where 
he does make obfervatiogs they are u- 
lually unphiloſophical, and ſuch as few 
Men could be ignorant of: His four E- 

. Icments 
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lementsare groſs things, and leave the 
underſtanding at the ſame pitch where ir 
was, and his three Principles do not ad- 
vance it'much higher ; - his firſt Principle 
as he has explain'd 'it, is unintelligible, 
and the laſt of the three is no Principle at 
all, unleſs we will allow that for one Prin- 
ciple, that'is deſtruftive of another: He 
tells%s, that all knowledge 15 to be de- 
rived from the Senſe, and yer preſently 
forſakes that, and flies to Reaſon, But his 
Philoſophy is enough decry'd already, 
and needs not be brought lower than 
it is, | 
; -I neednot here reckon ap the opmions 
of other Ancient Philoſophers; moſt of 
them have been reviv*dand have been a. 
gain confuted, and have dyed the ſecond 
time in our own Ape: The opinion of 
Thales and rhe Tonic SeQ,, in making Wa, 
ter the Principle of all things, has been 
reviv'd by thoſe, who have attempted to 
explicate a Deluge from ſuch an Original, 
And the Opinion of Pythagoras and the 
Halic Seft, in placing the Sun in the Cen- 
ter of the World,amd —_ morion to 
the Earth, has been maintain'd anew by 
Copernicus and his Followers; and tho 
Franſmigrationot Souls be one of Pytha-* 

gorasshatdelt layings, yer it has found a 
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Patron of late in a Conntryman of our 


own (z), who has maintai'd it in a qua« () Me. 
liffd Senſe, which perhaps was as much "9 


as Pythagoras meant. An Anime Mauna, 
Pre-exiftence of Souls, with the reſt of 
Plato's Opinions, have found a ſtrong par- 
ty in their defence; and many other late 
Opinions, which bave little in them, ex- 
cepttheir novelty to recommend them to 
the World, do really want that too, and 
might be eaſily ſhown, to be only the 
Spawn of the Ancient Philoſophers; by 
whom as there isnothing ſo abſurd, that 
has not been faid, fo they have ſcarce ſaid 
any thing ſo extravagant, wherein they 
have not been follow'd. 

But among all the ancient Opinions, 
none have been reviv'd with more ge- 
neral approbation, than thoſe of De- 
mocritus and Epicarus, the Founders of 
the Atomical or Corpulcular Philoſophy; 
an ill Omen to Religion, when they who 
have explicated the production of the 
world, by the Lawsof Mechaniſm with- 
out a God, have been ſo generally fol. 
low*d. In this Mr. Des Cartes has been too 
fucceſsful, whom - tho it would be ve- 
TRY to charge with denial of a 

, Whom heſuppoſerh to have crea- 
ted Matter and” to have impreſſed = 
fict 
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firſt motion upon it, yet in this he is 
blamcable, that after the firſt motion is 
impreſs'd, and the wheels ſet agoing, 
he leaves his vaſt Machine,to the Laws of 
Mechaniſm, and ſuppoſerh that all things 
may be thereby produc'd, without any 
further extraordinary aſſiſtance from the 
firſt impreſſor. The ſuppotition is im- 
pious, and as he ſtates it deſtructive ofir 
{elf; for not to deny him his Laws of 
motion, moſt of which have bcen evi- 
dently ſhown to be falſe, and conſequent- 
ly fo mult all be, that is built upon them, 
his Notion of Matter is inconſiſtent with 
any Motion at all ; for as Space and Mat- 
ter are with him the ſame, upon this ſup- 
poſition there can be no vacawe, and 
there can be no Motion in a Plenum: 
Motion is only the ſucceſſion of Bodies 
from one Place to another, but how 
ſhould they ſucceed from one place, if 
there be no room to receive them in the 
next, which there cannot be, if all be full 
And thedifficulty is ſtill greater upon the 
firſt framing of things, before the ſubtile 
matter is produc'd, that was to ſuit it ſelf 
toall rhe httle Interftices, betwixt the 
larger folid Bodies, which muſt needs 
clogand intertere with oneanother, unleſs 
we will allow ſome ud matrer, _ 
W 
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will yield and give way to the other's 
motions. M. Des Cartes imagines he an- 
ſwers all this, by a fucceſhon of Bodies in 
2 Circular Motion ; but I think this Mo- 
tion carries its own Confurarion with it, 
and that nothing can be ſuppos'd more 
abſurd, than to imagine, that upon the 
motion of every little Arome, the whole 
frame of things muſt be diſturb'd and ſer 
a going. Motion is one of M. Des Cartes's 
darling Principles, and by this and Mat- 
ter, he pretends to ſolve the greatelt dif- 
ficulties, that are in Nature, and it is ve- 
ry remarkable, that he has not faiPd more 
i any of his Notions, than in theſe two 

t Fundamentals of his Pluloſophy, for 
allowing him theſe, his other explications 
hang together ſomewhat better, But this 
tis to frame Hypotheſes out of one's own 
imagination, without conſulting Nature 
which Myr. Des Cartes has not done, for 
it was equal to him, what Hypotheſis he 
went upon, and had Father Merſennus 


(f ) told him, that a wacaum was as (f1 V. ks 
much in faſhion, and as agreeable to pin.xfex. 
the raſte ofrhe Age, as a Plezum then f+ 423: 


ſceem'd tro be, we ſhould have had an 
Hypotheſis grounded upon a vacuum, and 
no doubt as ſpecious and plauſible, as 
that we now have; perhaps more plau- 
lible, 
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ſible, being more conſonant to his own 
Senſe, as having been his firſt deſign, and 
theother only hammer*'d out by the di- 
reftion of his Conkdent Merſennas: And 
it is a wonderful thing, that Mien ſhould 
run mad after ſuch an Hypotheſis, which 
as it has not theleaſt ground in Nature, 
ſo the Author himſelt never believ'd it. 
Tt has been anſwer'd and effeually con- 
fured in all its Branches, by umn ow, 
but by none better than the Author of, A 
Voyage to the World of Des Cartes, Which 
thonot always concluſive, is every where 
ingenious, and confutes him in his own 
way, for one Romance 1s belt anſwer'd 
by another. 
But we have been taught to diſtin- 
uiſh berwixt Hypotheſes and Theories, the 
—_ which are ſhrewd things, as 
being built upon Obſervations in Na- 
ture, whereas Hypotheſes may be only 
Chimera's: I ſhould be glad to ſee that 
Theory, that is builr upon 1uch Obſer- 
vations. The moſt plauſible Theory 1 
have yet met with, 1s only built upon an 
Hypotheſis, to wit, the Incruſtation of 
the Earth, and the cracking of its Cortex 
the very ſame in ſubſtance we have been 
ſpeaking of, and how this Theory ſhoul4 
be more certain, than the Hypotheſis it 
TOCs 
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gocs upon, 15 palt my underitanding. 
Thus much I beheve may be {aid of all 

our Theories, That however natural 
they may ſeem at firit view, they have 
always A mark in narure ſet upon 
them, to diſcover them to be talle : 
Thus Dr. B's Theory, of the Incrultati- 
on of the Earth is very ingenious, but 
then there is no ſufficient Proviſion made, 
for Antid:luvian Warers, much leſs for 
Springs and Rivers, which can neither 
be generated, nor flow in Streams with- 
out Mountains. Mr. W s Theory, ſhows 
a vaſt reach and depth in its Contrivance, 
both in his accounting, for the tormation 
of things, and in his Explication of 
a Dcluge; But his Paradifiacal days are 
ſo long , by his allowing only an an- 
nual motionto the Earth in that State, as 
to excecd all bclick ; and tho he makesa 
folerable ſhift, tro ſupply us with ſuch 
ſtores of Waters, from the Atmoſphere of a 
Comet, as might occalion a Deluge, yet, 
it is —_— for him to caary them of 
again after the occalion is over; and for 
ought I can ſee,they muſt have continu'd 
with us, tillthe return of his Comer. So 
that whatever differences may be alledg/ 
betwixt Hypotheſis and Thrortes, they are 
muck upon the ſame level, as to any real 
© lighc 
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light they have yet afforded to Nature, 
and one great difference {eems to be this, 
that the tormer are only modeltly propo- 
{ed,whereas Thcories are uſher d 1n with 
greater aiſurance. Ir 1s well 1t 1 heories be 
not as much out of faſhion in the next Age, 
as Hyporheſesare in this;for ſo many Ob- 
ſervations and Experiments are requir'd 
to raiſe a Theory, thatI deſpair of ever 
ſeeing One that will bear the Teſt. 
When I ipeak of Obſervations and 
Experiments, I would not be thought 
to under-value a Society, which has been 
erected to that purpoſe , and whoſe 
endeavours have been fo ſucceſsfullthat 
way already : But however {ſucceſsful 
they may have been, thoſe excellent 
Perſons have more modeſty , than to 
over-rate their own performances, and 
nothing has done them more 1njury , 
than the vanity of ſome few Men, who 
have been ſo Plarer-ftruck as to dream 
oft rhe poſſibility of a Voyage to the 
Moon, and to talk of making wings to 
fly thither, as they would of buying a 
*pairot Bootsto take a journey (g). The 
Genuine Members of that Society have 
other thoughts of things, being far from 
any hopes of maſtering Nature, or of 
ever making {uch progreſs, as not to 
leave 
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leave work enough, for other Men to 
do. One of their Number, a great glo- 
ry of their Society, afcer he had grown 
old in theſe Studics, Icarnt Modeity and 
difiding thereby, and was never more 
reſerv'd than in his full growth and 
maturity of Knowledge, when he had 
leaſt hrealon to be fo. And another In. 
comparable Perſon, who has added Ma- 
themarical $kill ro his Obſervation upon 
Nature ; atter theniceſt Enquiry, fcems 
to re{olve all into Ariraction, Which, tho 
it may be true 2nd pious withal, perhaps 

will not be thought 1o Philolopincal. 
The truth ot it is, we may as well 
teſt there, for after all, Gravitation 
was never yet foiv'd, and poſlibly ne- 
ver may, and atter Men have ſpent a 
thoufand years longer in theſe Enquiries, 
they may perhaps lit down at latt un 
der Attraction , or may be content to 
reſolve all into the Power or Providence 
of God, And might not that be done 
as well now? We know little of the 
cauſes of rhings, but may {ce Wiſdom 
enough in every thing : And could we 
be content to ſpend as 'much time in 
contemplating the wiſe ends of Provi- 
dence, as we do in ſearching into Cau- 
ſes, ir would certainly make us better 
G 2 Met, 
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Men, and I am apt to think, no worſe 
Philoſophers. For tho Final Cauſes 
have been ſo much baniſh'd from our 
modern Phyſics, yet nothing is more 
to the purpoſe, or more calie to be 
underſtood. Whereas Cauſes are yet 
Latent; and it is very remarkable, that 
the very laſt Author , (5) that has gi- 
ven us a Syſtem of Phytics, after all rhe 
Diſcoveries that have been talked of, 
and Improvements that have been 
made in Nature , has been forc'd to 
proceed in an Analytical method, for want 
of Principles togo upon, and inſtead of 
demonſtrating Etke&s from the Cauſes, 
has been forc'd to trace the Cauſes of 
thiogs from their Effefts: which tho it be 
ſome Argument of the Author's Modeſty, 
yet I do not ſpeak it to commend his 
performance, tor his Phyſics are like his 
other Works, faulty enough. 
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&s HH A 7 VAIL 
Of Aſtron!my. 


HE Chaldears were the firlt (un- 
leſs you will except the Chineſe) 
that we meet with in ProphaneStory (2), 


that made Obſervations upon the Stars: ;. ..s. «. 


Two reaſons might inchne them to 
this, Firſt the evenneſs of their Coun- 
try , which afforded a free and open 
proſpe&t ; and next the opinion they had 
of the Stars, whom cſteeming as Gods, 
it muſt have becn a part of their Reli- 
gon to look up to Heaven and obſerve 
them. But then their obſervations were 
principally Aſtrological, they did not fo 
much meaſure the Heavens , as ferch 
their directions from thence, and were 
more concern'd for the influences of the 
Stars, than their Motions : So that tho 
Aſtrology wereatits full heighth amongſt 
the Chaldeans, yet Aſtronomy never 
leems to have arriv'd at any maturity. 


The fame may be ſaid of moſt of the 
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Faſtern Pcople ; even rhe Cn/zefe, after 
they have made Obtcrvarrons upon rac 
Stars above Four '] houiand tears, yet 
have made f Irile progres in Af trO- 
nomy, that upon the arrival of the 347+ 
ſfronaries, their Mathemat' » aus not 

(L) Ie compoſe a perfect Cale: dar (4). 

Compr. he two, Hypo! eſes of Prolomy and 

nous, Mt- + a yr 

woir. let, Coperaicas Will take 1n moſt ” what 

3+ }. 100, NC eds be {aid on ay s Subic« + Or STO 
thar of Tycho Brave, as it is in 2 great 
meature compound 1d of theſe two, and 
ſeems deſign'd roaccount for difhc: lſries, 
in both theſe Hypotheſes, {o it is I:ableto 
{evcral Objections in them both. 

The Ptolema:: Hypotheſes has too 
much appearance of Art, to beeltecmed 
natural, all its Epicycles and Eccentric 
and other Ambazes can never be thought 
the Contriv ance of Nature, which acts 
n a more {1nple manner, without 60 
ing ſo far thout ; thoſe ſolid Spheres 
which it ſuppoſes have been ſhatrerd 

arid ON erturn'd by the Modern Philoſo- 

phers, and ſhown tto be inconſiitent 

both w: th the Trajettion of Comets, 

nd with that equal light, which is 

convey?d to us from the Planets agd 0- 

ter Stars, whach by paſſing t! rough 

$1CN Git tre Medinygs and Solid Bolics 
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muſt have ſuJered inaumrerable Re fra- 
Qtions : Several of the Phxznomena of 
the Heavens admit oft no tolerable fo- 
lution this way, particularly thoſe of 
Mercary and Venus, and the Accel ard 
Receſs of the Polar Star to and from 
the Pole, which in the time of Hprar- 
chas was diſtant from it 12 Degrees, 
but 15 not now fully three, and in pro- 
cels of time will reccde from it again 
more than ever ; and the many diftc- 


rent, and likewiſe oppolite motions of 


the Stars and Spheres arc not ealily con- 
ceivd. Bur nothing 1s fo inconceivable 
as the velolity of their motion, for up- 
on this Hyporhelis they mult be ſup- 
pos'd to move ſome thouſand Miles in a 
Minute, which tho it may be conceiv'd 
by Pluloſophers, is not very obvious to 
common underſtandings. Such are the 
Objeftions that have been com monly 
brought againſt this Hypotheſis, which 
have rendred it {o hard of digeſtion ; and 
tho nothing can excule the hard ſaying 


of that Prophane King (ſo well know n (2) Apbor- 
and fo often quoted, yet it may be ſo far/* 7 c«- 


mollifd, that having been levePd againit” 
thisHypotheſis, hedid not thereby pr rerend 
to correct the Works ;of God Almighty, 

only did not believe them to have been 
G 4 tram'd 
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fram'd in ſuch a manner by God, 
P:olemy has deſcrib®d. 


The Copernican Hypoth+ ſis values itfelf 


upon its caſlinels, and the great Com- 
p<nd:ouinels of the way it goes 1n: But 
tho it accounts for appearances more 
Compendioully than the other does, and 
w ithout the vaſt Apparatus, that 15 re- 
quir *d in thc Pto! muc Hypor he{1s, vet 
It contains things as mcom! >rchenſible 
as the other does: Fer as the celerity 

| Vorion in rhc former exceeds all be» 
lict, fo the Revularity ot Motion 1s 


unfathomable in thts, The Motion of 


the Earth is of hard enough digeſtion 
ma it ie! but fuppoling it to move 10 
L fimd Medium, who is there that can 
Wage, thatit fhoukd be foregular and 
union as it 1S? ithefimd with which 
ſc 15 cnvirgn'd and in which it moves, 


IS Ultabic, and mutable, conliiting of 


little Bodies, that are always altering 
their polition io on: another, and changs 
ing their ſhapes by cvitant and mutral 
Attrition: and yet tho thc Ambient Fluid 
be always altering, the movion 15 tlic 

me. Ir deſcribes our days by its Diurnal 
7 by Its own Axis, our years by 
its Annual Revolution, and our Sag 
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theſe ſo regularly, as not to vary in fo 
many Succeſhons of Ages, and yet we 
muſt believe that this Conſtancy and 
Regularity is maintained by fluctuating 
matter, the moſt unſtable thing in the 
world. The exatteſt Movements or 
Machines, that humane Wit can frame, 
are Subje&t to innumerable diforders, 
cither from the breaking of the Spring of 
their Morion, or wearing of their wheels, 
or ſome other external impulſe or in- 
ward decay, and therefore always want 
our care, either to {gt them right, or 
keep them in order ; only this valt Ma- 
chine and Frame of things, preſerves 
its Courſe, and never varies, tho ated 
in appearance by the molt unconſtant 
Cauſes. A Man that well conſiders this 
will be jnclin'd tro entertain a more fa- 
yourable' opinion of the Ancient Philo- 
ſophers, and tho he cannot beheve the 
Heavens to be turn'd and atted by Intell; 
gences, yer he would find it almoſt as hard 
to apprehend, how they move withour 
them : whatever become of Intelligen- 
ces, an Intelligent Being mult of ne- 
celhiry be taken in, without which our 
Dy will be very unable to do the 
U:nCls. 


Therg 
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There is another difficulty is this 
Hypotheſis , which the Copernicens can- 
not ealily get over, and which will per 
plex any Man's underſtanding that well 
conſiders it : That the Earth is only a 
point in reſpect to the Univerle , tho 
it be a pretty large Poſftulatum, yet poſ. 
Gbly muſt be granted upon any Hy. 

»thefis ; but that not only the Earth, 
- the whole Magnus Orbis, or that vaſt 
Orbit which the Earth deſcribes round 
the Sun, ſhould be efteem'd a point, 
(without which ſ{yppolition the Coper- 
wican Hypotheſis cannot be maintain'd ) 
is ſuch a Poſtulatum in Aſtronomy, as 
the more a Man thinks of, the leſs caſily 
he can aſlent ro. For what is this Mag« 
us Orbis or vait Circle which muſt 
eſtcem'd as a _ To take only the 
Semidiamiter of this Circle, or about the 


ſixth part of the whole, enigs (m), 
(m)Coſm- NO ancom 3p thele matrers, 
ohror. þ. has cal red 


124+ 


iftance betwixt the 
Earth and the Sun to be about 17 Mil 
lion German Miles ; or in other words, 
that ſuppoſing a Bullet ſhot from a Gun 
could retain always the ſame velocity, it 
had at its firſt diſcharge, with this ſwift- 
neſs in about twenty five years, it would 
paſs from the Earth to the Sun: All which 
Im, 
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immenſe diſtance is about a ſixth part ofCo- 
peynicas's point, Ir 15 true FHugents s aſh Ins 
a proportionable diſtance (it there can be 
any proportion in ſuch an 1mmenſity) to 
the fix*d Stars ; for this Bullet being ſhot 
again, with the ſame ſwiftneſs,he(n)ſup-,,,,,. 

ſes, it might come at the neareſt of the 17. 
ixt Stars in about 700 years, which 1s ſuch 
a diſtance as common apprehenſtons can- 
not reach, and will once more require a 
Philoſophers Underſtanding. 

In this vaſt compaſs, our Aſtronomers 
have difcover'd new Worlds (like that 
Sanguine Conqueror who was ſeeking our 
New Worlds before the old one was halt 
ſubdu'd) every Pianet mult be a World 
and every Star muſt have its Planets: This 
Proje&t was purſu'd by M. Fomtanelle in a 
pleaſing entertaining way, but has been 
embrac'd by others with greater ſcri- 
ouſneſs. What theſe Worlds are,might as 
well be left undetermined, God having 
thoughtht to ſay little of them,and havm 
plac'd them beyond our reach; But if w 
may gueſs atthe diſcoveries that are to 
made in the remoteſt Scars, from thoſ 
that have been made already in the near- * 
eſt, the Moon, I donot think they will 
make any great addition to nelewar # anc 
Je muſt be conteſt that mighty diſcove- 
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ries have been talk*d of in that Planet: He; 
velias has given us its Geography,and has 
(o) Selen- markt qut (oYevery Mounrain and Valley, 
£r4ph. p. Sea, and River, as exattly as it he had been 
22% there, in hisaccurate Map gf that World. 
(p) Aimes- Ricciolus (p) has gone alittle farther, and 
£9: p04 hasaſſign'd every Aſtronomer his propor- 
; tion of ground;you may there meet with 

the Land of Copernicus, Galileus and 

K/ypler ; andit is buruſt that they ſhould 

have the benefit of - their Invention : 

And the fame Author to ſhow his mo- 

deſty has plac'd Rigczolus in the beſt 

and moſt Conſpicuous ſpot of Ground in 

that World. Bur are theſe Men in car- 

nelt? Or do we yet know were we 

are? That the Moon 1s an Opake Body 

's no new-diſcovery, the nature of E- 

clipſes has long ſince ſhewn it, andrI am 

aftraid ir is little we yet know beyond 

this, For tho the Moon has been divi- 

ded into Sea and Land, and the Divi- 

ſion ſa much acknowledged, thata Man's 

parts muſt have been ſuſpetted, that 
would have doubred of the thing ; and 

tho the obſcure parts of its Body, have 

been generally thought to be wat: ry,and 

the Luminous parts, Earthy and Solid, 

yet this Divition ſeems rather to be 
gounded uppn an inference of Reaſon, 
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to wit, that the obſcure and Watery 

rts iumbibe the light, whereas the 
Earthy Solid parts reflect it, than upon 
the experience of Senſc,afli{ted by Glaſſes. 
Theſe Glaſſes indeed diſcover the diffe- 
rence bctwixt the dark and Luminous 
parts much more clearly, than the naked 
eye can, but will never ſhow the na- 
ture of either, or what Subſtance they 
are of, much leſs diſtinguiſh the diffe- 
rent portions of Earth and Water: But 
Men come poſleſs'd with an opinion of 
Seasand Rivers, and then cahily think 
they ſee them ( as every ſound does an- 
{wer the tune that runs in our ears) and 
after one Man has ſeen them, it is a re- 
proach to the next, not to be as acute and 
diſtinguiſhing as he, and ſo wecheat one 
another into a tolerable agreement. That 
this is the Caſe I am verily perſwaded,;for 
tho I can neither pretend to good eyes, 
nor good Glaſles, and therefore will lay 
no weightupon my own opinion,yet Hu- 
genius who had them in perfection, and 
who writ ſince theſe accurate Maps were 
taken, could neither obſerve Seas nor Ri- 
vers in the Moon,and expreſly denies,that 
any ſuch areto be ſeen there(g).And there 


15 thisreaſon beſides,that ifany ſuch were, x 
they mult neceſſarily raiſe a mighty Ar- 114 


moſphere, 
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moſphere, which, as it would hinder our 
clear proſpett at all rimes, ſo by its clouds; 
it would ſometimes darken one part ofthe 
Moons Body, and ſometimes another ; 
whereasnow thedark and Luminous parts 
are always the fame: Sothat as far as I can 
ſee, we know little more of the Moon, 
than that it is an Opake and ſolid Body; 
and ſo much we were pretty well affur'd 
of, before Teleſcopes came in faſhion, 

No doubr, Teleſ area noble Ind 
vention, and the dilcoveries that have 
been made by them are very confidera« 
ble, but as to the diſcovering thereby 
the Nature and Subſtance of Heaven] 
Bodies, Ilook upon it as utterly impoſ 
ſible : And yet this is the modiſh way 
of framing*new Worlds ; we firſt 6b- 
ſerve Seas and Rivers, in the Moon, and 
if fuch be there, there muſt be Plants 
that they water, and if Plants, there muſt 
be likewife Animals to feed upon them, 
and all theſe are deſign'd for the fervice 
of Men. The reaſon is ealily carry*d fars 
ther, for if the Moon be a World, by pas 
rity of Reaſon, ſo maſt the other Planers 
be alſo, and if all rhe viſible Planets are 
carried about in the Vortex of the Sun, 
which is no better than the other Stars, 
no doubt, the other fix'd Stars, _—_ 
ener 
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their attending Planets, as well as the 
Sun, and ſo we have a Plurality of 
Worlds with a witneſs : bur this chain of 
reaſoning is calily broken, by breaking 
irs firſt Link, for if there be no Waters 
in the Moon, in conſequence of chat,aei- 
ther are there any Plants or Animals, 
or Men, and if none of theſe be there, 
dy parity of reaſon , neuher are there 
any in the other Planers,and ſo the whole 
Chain falls to pieces, 

Theſe World-mongers are always ob- 
jeting the improbability of God's fram- 
ing ſo many valt and glorious Bodies,only 
for the ſake of this Earth, ſo inconſidera- 
ble a portion of the whole : Amongſt 
the reſt Hugenius, who in one place 
makes this Objection , in another part 


pa 
ofhis Book, (7) as if he had forgot him. © #* 3 


ſelf, thinks it enough to fay, ThatGod 
raig'd this mighty Frame of rhings, that 
he might contemplate and delight him- 
ſelf thereby; and were there no other 
reaſon, we ought to acquieſce in this: 
But they that _— thus, ſeem to mea- 
ſure things by their Bulk, which is a 
falſe way of reaſoning ; there is more 
Beauty and Contrivance in the Structure 
of a humane Body, than there is in the 
Glorious Body of the Sun, and more per- 
tection 
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fetion in one rational immaterial Soul, 
than in the whole Maſs of Matter, be 


it never {© bulky. There cannot thin | 


be any abſurdity in ſaying, that all thing 
ward cidannd for the fake of this fer 
World, ahd the Inhabitants thereof, and 
they that have ſuch mean thoughts of it 
ſeem not to have conlider'd, who it 
was that died to fedeem it. Let them 
meaſure the World by that Standard and 
they cannot under,yaluc it any . 
er, Without ſome feproach to infigue 
dom. 
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©H AP. IX. 
of Metaphyſits. 


Etaphyſics having ſogreat an affini- 

/& ty” with Lopic, and being ſoin- 
cerwoven with the learning of the Schools, 
I need fay le(ſs of them in . this place : 
They are {t1Pd by Ariſtotle N arural The. 
ology; from whence we may be enabled 
to take ſome meaſures of them ; for Na- 
tural Theology is1a itſelf a poor, weak 
thing, and Reaſon unaſſiſted has not been 
able ro carry the cleare(t Philoſophers very 
far; wtheir purſuit after Divine Matters: 
We have ſeen this already ia practical 
'Truchs,. and the Reaſon hes ſtronger, in 
fuch as are Speculative. And if we ſee 
— | fo dimly in phyſical matters, whichare 
nzaret our Senie, and 1n a manner &x- 
pos'd to view, how much more muſt 
we be bewildred in our ſcarch after 
Spiritual ab{tratted Truths, in the coali- 
deration of Univerſals, and of things of 
FP! | a Tranſcendental Nature,ſuch as fill pro- 
rly under the conſideration of Meraphy- 
kics For tho Metaphyſical Truths may 
be certain - enough in their own nature, 
H yer 
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yet theyarenot uſually ſo rous, but being 
abſtruſe things, and lying deep and re- 
mote from Senſe, it isnot every one that 
1s capable of met I 6 them, and 
there are yet fewer that underſtand their 
true uſe. They are uſually under the 
Condu@ of ſubtle Men,and thefemct Pro- 
feſſors, inſtead of refolving-doubts, have 
ſpunoutnew difficulties,and fram'd Laby» 
rinths,out of whichthey have ſcarce been 
able to i So that 
Metaphyſics, which were at firſt oaly Na- 
tural Theology, arenow become the moſt 
artificial thing in the World. 

One need only dip into any Syſtem, to 
ſee how theſe Men are plung'd in ſetting 
out, for whereas there are two things of 
principal conſideration in Metaphyſial 
Knowledge, its Objedt and Afections; a8 
whereas Philoſophers are prey -well 4 
greed abour the Objett of other Sciences, 
as that Quantity is the Objett of Mathe- 
matics ; and manter of Phyſics, and fo of 
the reſt; the Metaphyſicians have not 
cometo ay rolerable agreementaboutthe 
objet of this Science, or Sprence,or whit- 
ever you wall call it: Szarez produceth 
fix different opinions, and himſelf brings 
the ſeventh, which is his own. And asto 
ws Aﬀections, they are again at a:plunge 

to 
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to find out Actions different from Bring 
(which ſeemsto comprehend every thing) 
for if the AfeFions 2nd Subjeft are the 
ſame, their Demonſtrations are Indenti« 
cal, and prove nothing, But theſe are 
dry Conliderations. 

hat 4riſtorle has done upon this Sub- 
ject,is much ſhort of a perfect Work,and 
is ratheran Eſſay, than a Compleat Trea« 
tie, for tho he has lett fourteen Books up- 
an the Subject, vetthey are looſe and in- 
Ggeſted, which way por uſual with Ari- 
ftetle, where he has given his laſt hand 
2nd the two laſt arc lo foreign to his de- 
ſign, and ſo unſuitable ro the place they 
ſtand in, that ſome have thought fir either 
to {trike them out of his works,or toplace 
them in a new order : And indecd his 
twelith Book ſhould fecm to be his laſt; 
wh.ch concltides with his Notion of God 
and Spiritual Beings ; though none of his 
Books are Divine enough, to giveAtrue 
account of Natural Theology. Iris plaid 
he wants light intheſe matters, and nei- 
ther knows where to fix; not what to 
determine ; which is one reaſon of the 
obſcurity of his Books of Metaphyfics,for 
no Man can write clearer than he thinks. 
And therefore his Commentators have 
often tugd invain, in labouring t& make 
; H 2 our 
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out a meaning, where poſſibly the. Author 
himſelf was at a loſs. If any Man could 
have underſtood him, Avices had the beſt 
plea, who was as ſubtle a Philoſopher and 
itudy'd him as much as pongs any 
Man ever did ; and yet after he had 
read his Meraphylics forry times over 
and had them all by heart (which I w1 

venture to ſay, is more than ever any 
Man will do again ) he was forc'd to 
lay them aſide as unintelligible (s). In 
one aa, I muſt*do him right, that 
whereas he has been repreſented as too 
Poſitive and Dogmatical in his opinions, 
it is the fault of his Followers, not his: 
He begins theſe Books in a very dit- 
ferent manner : His third Book (Rrths 
two firſt arechiefly Prefatory) is taken 
up with doubts, - and the Title of the 
firſt Chapter is, The «ſe of Doubtemg, to 
do 0 well, he makes one mark of 
a Plloſopher ; and gives this reaſon, 
becauſe unleſs a Man knows how to 
find out and ſtatea difficulry, it isimpoſ- 
ſible to ſolve it, asa Man muſt ſee the 
folds and windings of a knot, before he 
can unty it. Sorhat the Art of doubting 
15N0 new invention, having been known 
ro aritotle,as well as the 7 annks with 
this diterence only, that he does it more 
mQ- 
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acre and is not ſoSceptical,as thefirit 
mighty pretender to this way, 

becauſe we are come thus far, let 
bs conſider this new Method of know- 
ledge by doubting, upon which our Mo- 
dern Metaphylics-tura ſo much, and of 
which our new Philoſophers talk ſoloud- 
ly: For my part I can fee no great ule 
either of their doubting, or of the know- 
ledge, it leads to. or what is it we 
muſt doubt of ? Even of the molt 
certain Truths in Nature, of the verity 
of our own Bodies, as whether we have 
Hands, Arms 
what is the firlt nll that reſults, 


from this doubting ? That fince I Joubr, dim: x Lt 


I am; for that which doubts mult it 
ſelf neceſſarily have a Being. . Now al- 
lowing all this, I do not think we are 
much the wiſer: For had ever any Man 
real doubts of theſe matters ? did 
ever any Man in his Wis ueſtion the 
truth of his own Being ? Such doubts 
and ſuch proofs are.only fitted for me- 
lancholy Perſons, and I om we are not 
Philoſophizipg at this time of day to yield 
conviction to fuch Men. Evident truths 
_— Principles may be reaſonably ſup+ 
led; and indeed they muſt be ſupiþos'd, 
or they are not capable of proof, therg 
H 3 being 
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being nothing clearer by which they may 
be prov*'d; and for a Man to offer at proof 
in ſuch matters may make a pompous 
ſhow, bur is no real advancement of 
knowledge. The old way of proceeding 
upon allow*'d Principles ſeems ro me more 
Tational than this merhod of queſtroni 
every thing, tiflwe have unſerled rhe fir 
grounds and foundations 'of Truth ; and 
owever uſeful doubting may be in Phi- 
loſophical Enquiries, it ought always t6 
op xpround,for a gtoundleſs doubr is 
To for irrational, | | 
After oar Philoſopher has 'done with 
doubting, and has proy*d ro tts our owh 
Exiſtence, he brings us at 14ſt to the 
(v Me:4;. Being of a God, x) in which a great part 
xe. 3- of his Meraphyfics is ſpent; andTam 
| unwilling ro weaken any'prodt 'to that 
| ſe, thar'T ſhall pafs it over : On- 
by" us much'may be inoffehifively faid, 
that 'his proof from the 1-2, is the -ab- 
firuſeſt and the "leaſt concluſive arpu- 
ment that has been brotght, for ioho 
conſtant and univerſal apteement inthe 
,ot0n of a God, may be a good Argn+ 
mer: rw-prove his 'Exiſtence, and fami- 
ar ggouvh ro the weakeſt Capacities, 
yet'tMs 1424 as managd by our Author,is 
dither clear nor the moſt Concluſive-For 
I*, ' . , what 
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what is there of either , in the Obie» 
Qive Perfetion or Reality of this It, 
being greater than the formal PerfeCti- 
on Or Reality in the Mind, and there- 
fore that this Ides cannot proceed from 
thence, but muſt have ſome Superior 
Cauſe to- produce it. ? When after all 
this Objective Reality is nothing more 
than an operation of the Mind, or rather 
a mode of its operation, which is ſacha 
Reality, as one would ima7ine,the Mind 
alone might be able to give it. 

Butthis Philoſopher's Metaphyſics are 
only Meditations, a Compleat Treatiſe 
was to be given us by his Followers ; 
amongſt wham M, Parrer, I know not 
how, has obtain'd a name ; he has re- 
fined upon bis Maſter, and is ſo full of 


oking, 1g: he has made Cogitatioa 
.to be ſubſtance of the Mind (x), 
and in purſuance of this, the Eſſence of 


God. to be likewiſe Cogitation ; which, 
with other odd Qpinions will bar 
recommend him to conkdering Men. 
oiret as a Pha- 


natic in Philoſophy, and have been con- 


firm'd in my Opie, by what has hap- 


r as Phanaticiſm has no 


? ce; 
ani g's has ſince ( if he be thefame 


Man) expreſgd it in his Divinity, by 
4 w H 4 licking 
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licking up the vomit, and adoring the 
Opinions of a filly Woman, *of whoſe In. 
Jpiration he is as well ' aſſur'd as of the Be. 
ing of « God (y) ; an expreſſion which 
nothing but Enthuſiaſm, can excuſe from 
Blaſphemy, And therefore T have the 
more wondred to ſee a compariſon form'd 
betwixt Plato and M.Poiret,which 1 could 
have wiſh'd had been let alone, .* 
I muſt rank Malebranch in the fame 
order, whoſe oor wh 'heneln on 
ſych refin'd and abſtrated, Metaphyſics, 
as if they were Fo by Ke Compriden 
fors ; he has exalted Ideas to their ut» 
moſt Height, and becauſe they bore not 
with them certainty enough , whilſt 
they were barely operations of the 
mind, or repreſenrations from extetnal 
Objeas, he has-plac'd them in a'Subje&t 
thatcannot err, to wit, inthe Wiſdom of 
God himſelf, whom having ſuppogd 
be the Place of Spirits, as Space is of 
ies, and that there is an intimate 
Ugyon berwixt God and the Soul of Man, 
by attending .to him, who is always 
preſential to our Minds; 'we are to! 
all things iti this Idea or Intelligible 
world (z). Now tho there can be no 
doubt; but God can lead vs into” all 
Truch, by diſplaying timſelf co of 
13-205 | 0 | a 
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and perhaps may deal thus with us when 
we are in_ Heaven, yet this way ſeems 
too Supernatural whilſt on Earth, and too 
clear for frail o_ om Men, who are not 
toknow by : and it'is withal 
liks the 1 fc Meh mba New Set of 

AS oaks pr oh over di rerecy - 
e it 15 very remarkable, that 

which rp ; Ofidiop having been efpou- 
ſed"of late, by an'Tngenious Perſon of our 
own "withial clogs rages, of Beauty of 
Style and Perſpicuity of Expreſſion, yer 
5 9 gvge New Ln hav - —_ fuch 
old of it, eitn ry for him 
to write = noleky edifn . 4 himſelf 
fromthe Ocoee; oe would needs have 
it thought they had gait/d a Profelyte 
:Wherein tho he has liſtin uiſh'd hum- 


(4 
' from theſe People, yet this much he ber; 
That if the Ogakers under ſtood their own Þ- 183- 


Nati and new how to explain it, and into 

whar Principles to reſobve it jt would wor 
much differ from bis,”Tn another Here pom 
is too great an agreement : that rhdle men 
of goughe have too low a value for hy- 
mane Learning, either as it lies itt otir 
Con PO oritſthe Book of Nature, 
hat light which difplays it 

ſelffrom, the Heal World,by a attendigg tb 
which, with pure and d re Minds, 
they 
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they ſu wledgeto be moſt eaſily 

had. poo Koo DeduCtions bank 

been . formerly eſteemed uſeful , bur 

in this compendious way to knowl 
provided, we make cxrppproaches, w 
d and with due pre 

ak 7x. Leer little more than 

application ann attengion. Indeed Pra 

has been made another Cph-ymod pars, W 

tho it be proper and of good uſe 

yet 4s not fo. pertinent 

where we (pak galy pf garuel means, 
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CHAP, X. 


of Hiſtory. 
Scarce evgr met with any Hiſtorian 
who does not write true Hiſtory, it 
| yo ad will cy an pus of him fromhis 
| Ce, "ws nat he roo nice in 
2350s Book ; oÞr- rob ook Faro ally 8 | 

c Integrity of 

the Author, which pafhlbly, 
Found no-where elſe ; Thoſe 
= 

me negligence, em 

been fs taulty, as.t0 extort a I 
pu from one af their number, : WY i 
airly 
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fairly owns, That there isnone of the Hi- 
Rorians, that donot lye m ſome things($). (9#9i;z 
He names ſome of the moſt unexcepriona- 4 __ 
'Þle,and pretends to be able to make good newinen 
his charge by unconteftable proofs. Let 1mm 
ws take a ſhort view. © Ml Hires. 
' "We have lirtle conſiderable remaining «n prrri- 
ofProfane Ancient Story,xxcepr what we 777 777. 
| have tetr us, by the Greeks and Romans 4 mentitum. 
for asto the Chaidean Hiftory of Berofis ; 
and rhe tian of Manetho they both 
writ ſince # are and we have oy 
tome Fragrments of them left preſerved by 
opbar Exaſtbius, &c. andthe Books that 
bo under theſe great names,are the impu- 
dent Forgeries of AnaiusofViterbo. And 
as to Sanchoriathon, who Nas given us the 
Phenician Hiſtory, tho he, pretends to, be 
"much more Anciext,yer his great Antiquity 
as beenqueltion'd by Scatrger, & his very 
Beingby Mr. Dodwell.So that thoſe weare 
fodepend on are the Greeks and Romany, 
e Greeks as they have not been no- 
"red for their veracity in any reſpeR, ſo 
- re Troth and Integrity jn this particy- 
Hr has been always fo queſtionable, That 
Grecia Mendex hag been ftigmatiz'd in Hi- 
tory :'We have no tolerable account from 
them before.cthe Olympiads, the tunes be- 
fore theſe werethe Mythic Ages, and ary 
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all Fable ; and when the Hiſtorical 
commencerh, our Accounts of things ar 
not much better : For they having nots. 
riginally had any Public Annals, or Regi, 
ters ofthings, and amongſt their Ancient 
Authors, the Poers having had the fir 
rank; we may cafily imagine what ſort 
Accounts are to be expetted from thaſe 
Men,who were either to follow uncertan 
Reports and Traditions, or what is to 


worſe, to Copy the Poets. Accordi 
their firft Accounts were very 
and rather Poems than Hiſtories, which 
they have been charg'd with by the Rs 
mans pretty freely,and Quintiilian is {0 far 
from ſoftening the matter ; That he com- 
pares the libexty they took to a Poetic L- 
Cence ( c). But no Man has cya 
them ſo much as Joſephus (a) has done. 
" He tells them, Their accounts of things are 
all novel that they have no Public and Authen- 
tic Annals,nor any Author more Ancient than 
Homer,and thoſe they have do differ fromone 
ant her,that Hellanicus, differs from Aculj- 
laus, tha Acuſilaus corredts Heſiod ; and 
Hellanicus, Ephorus ; he again is corretted 
Timzus, 4s Timzus is by others; and 
erodotus; by «ll :* And yet this is that 
Herodotus, who has been ſtil'd the Fa- 
ther of Hiſtory, thohe might with eq 
rig 
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Noht be nam'd the Parent of Fable. I 


know what Apologies have been made 
for him, eſpecially from late Voyages 
and Diſcoveries ; Burt it is enough to ſay, 
he cannot be defended, and that thoſe 
few Inſtances, which have been brought, 
dorather ſhow the Wit of his Apologitts, 
than ſignifie much towards the redeem- 
ing the Credit of their Author ; his mi- 

aretoo numerousand toogroſs to be 
accounted for, from ſome accidentalagree- 
ment with Modern Diſcoveries. 

It muſt be confeſt, ſome of the fol- 
lowing Hiſtorians, have writ more cau- 
tiouſly, and in this, the Childrea have 
exceeded their Father, particularly Tha- 
cxdides who has been noted for his Accu- 

and Care; but not to inſiſt upon 
lopbuss Authority, whohasnot exemp= 
ted him from the Cnc Ceaſure, a 
great part of his Hiſtory is taken up 
with large Speeches and Harangues , 
which had never any Exiſtence, except 
n the 1magination of his own Brain ; 
and the reſt of his Story is of too nar- 
row extent, both as to time and place 
to be of any conſiderable importance in 
the account of ancient times, ofthe dark- 
neſs whereof he himſelf complains in the 
entrance of his Book. He who has _ 
mol 
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molt and whoſe accounts are molt exten. 
ſive is Diodoras Siculus,taking his riſe from 
the Original of things and deſcribing the 
World in its full Latitude and extent;and 
let any one excuſe him from Fable, and 
the Cauſe is yielded. His firſt fiveBooks 
arealmolt a continued Fable, deſcribi 
more than the World has had d 
tion, and ſuch Nations as have had no Be- 
ing. Lucian's true Hiſtory has ſcarceany 
more iacredible, than what may he 
met with ijathat Author, The beſt thing 
that can be urg'd in his excuſe is, that he 
ownsand conteſſeth the Charge, that is 
brought ago him, Eero ing his fk 
Books, Mythic Hiſtory, which in plain 
liſh is Rakes: Ba this — 
been latgely proſecuted by a learned 
Pea (e). 

Well but however fabulous the Grz- 
cians may have been, there may be more 
certainty in Roman Story: It 1s poſlibk 
there may, and yet not near ſo much, # 
might be delir'd. The moſt compla 
and only General Hiſtory. we have among 
them, 1s Livy, whoſe Genius has bee 
thought to equal the Majeſty of the Peo 
ple he deſcribes: To paſs by his Patews 
nity, which has been underſfood by ſome; 

of Partiality to his Country, and his long 
Or 
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Orations that are pure Fiftion; and Mon- 
ftrous Prodigies, which are ſuch vanities 
as only ſerve toamule-the weaker fort of 
le ; his accounts of remote times are 

dim and blind, :and for want of ſufhci- 
ent vouchers, are jultly queſtionable. He 
himſclfdeſcribes the firit times, to rhe 
Foundation of Roxve, asa Poetical Period, 
rather than grounded u undoubted 
Monuments ( f); and after the building 0) £4 
ofthe City, he complains, thatthe uſe © * © 
of Letters had been very rare, and conſe- 
ns Are could be conlign'd to writ- 
ing, that therefore the memory of things 
was his beſt Guide, at leaſt fo tar, as to 
the burning of Rowe, when moitof their 
publick Monuments, did periſh with 
their City (g): which could they have (2) 1:4. 6. 
been preferv'd, yer they were ſo jejune > *- 
and naked, that they could hardly furniſh 
out matetials for a tolerable Hiſtory. 

The firſt ground of the Roman Story 
is the coming of A-neas into 1raly, with this 
Livy begins his Book, and uſhers it in 
with tolerableafſurance, and if any thing 
could be known among them, :t muſt 


Fo” 
have becn their own origin I. INC yer 

this 1s {o far trom being allow 'd. rhat Stree 

bo (b) plainly thows, Axa: never ftird > 24h. 
QUCr« f 7] roy , 10G 1 FROMEY' 7 AUTO rity be L 3» 
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of any weight, it is plain, he did not og- 

ly die there, but his Poſterity were to 

1 1:24. feign therein ſucceeding Ages (2). And 
0 1.306- thar he never ſet foot in Italy, has been 
made pretty evident, ina late Difſerrath 
(Beckers. gn to that purpoſe - (#). And yet not- 
Fin, withftanding what can be ſaid againſt" ir 
wqzem this was ſo receiv'd a Trurh at Rome, that 
my the ancient Families deriv'd from LYeaus 
and Axeas, and . upon this reaſon, tht 

People of Trozhad — and Immu 

nities granted them by the Romans, & 

ſpecially by J. Ceſar who deriv'd from 

them. But this was an effe& of partiah- 

ty totheir Country and of vanity, in-be- 

ing thought deſcended from Gods and 
Heroes,: wherein with like reaſon, they 

have been fince imitated by other Nations, 
Thetruth of it is, this partiality td 

their Nation does ſhow it ſelf in all then 
Hiſtorians; they repreſent themſelvesnor 

only as the moſt Valiant People, but hike- 

wits as the moſt Juſtand Faithful in all 

their Wars and Alliances, and having 

had the advantage of writing their own 

Story, they mult have been believ'd in 

all rhey ſay, had not there been fome way 

left of discovering the contrary: Them- 

ſelves diſcover the opinion their Enemies 


had of them; Galzacus our brave Cour 
ery< 
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tryman is introduc'd deſcribing them. as 

Pyrats and public Robbers, Men of infa- 

tiable Avarice and unbounded Ambition, 

and upon theſe Motives, as diſturbers of 

the Peace of Mankind : And tho” no doubt 

that noble Speech of his in Tacitzs, were 

made for him, yet the Hiſtorian had not 

obſerv'd a due Decorum, had he not 

made him the Senſe, their Enemies 

had of the Romar People. And tho? Po- 

lybizs does ſometimes cenſure the Roman 

Jſice yet he no where diſcovers ſo much 
ruth, as by what he tells us of Fabins 

and Philinxs : It ſeems theſe two had writ 

the Punic War, the one a Roman, the 0- 

ther a Carthagizianz the one blames the 

Carthaginians almolt in every thing, and 

the other the Romans : It 1s poſlible 

they might both be blameable, but I 

know no reaſon, why we are not to give 

as much credit to the Carthaginian, as we 

are to the Roman, Had ſuch Hiſtorians as 

Philinws been yet preſerv*d, we might then 

have known all the Romans Faults, as we 

now read little, belides their Vertues 3 tho' 

we have the leſs need of them to this pur- 

poſe, the Chriſtian Apologiſts (1) hav-(9y i. 

ing left ſuch an account of their Juſtice Felix. v. 

and public Vertues, as is very inconſi. 7 

ſtent with their own Hiſtorics. And 

| indeed 
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indeed we have one ſure way of deteCtin 
their Inſincerity, by comparing them wi 
ſacred Story : What monſtrous Abſurdities 
have Juſtin and Tacits related of the Jews, 
where they might have had opportunities 
of being better inform'd? and we are not 
to think, that they have been more inquy 
fitive in knowing, or perhaps much more 
favourable in deſcribing 'other Nations; 
So that upon .the whole, the Romans in 
this Matter have not' much out-done their 
Neighbours. 

I am not ignorant what mighty expe 
tations were conceiv'd of one Man (#v), 
I mean Cicero, and how forward Men 
have been in imagining, that nothi 
conld have been wanting in this kin 
had he undertaken the work, he once 
intended. For my part, I ſcarce wiſh 
he had, and cannot but think, he would 
have been as partial, and under as powet- 
ful Prejudices as any of the reſt. For 
how do you think he had cut out and 
contriv'd his Work ? He had deſigned 
a Hiſtory from the foundation of Rome, 
to his Time, and in order to that deſigned 
to begin at his own Coxſulate, and write 


(a )V. Di- backward to Romulus (n) : A very pre 


on, Cal7. 
L. 46. ad 
Jurt. Taſ- 
cal. 6, 


poſterous and unaccountable Method, 
did not the reaſon appearz the Good 
Man 
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Man was full of himſelf, and was 1m- 

tient to come at his own Praiſesz Ca- 
tiline, no doubt, was in his Head, and 
after he had pre(s'd his Friends to write 
that War, and could not prevail with 
them to undertake it, he 1s reſolv'd to do 
« himſelf z and whether in the conduct 
ot the Work, Cicero's Character would not 
have been too large, and Catiline's roo foul, 
I Teave to every Man to judge: Would 
not Catiline have been painted ont in the 
ſame drel(s, as he now ſtands in the four 
Orations? And had our Orator's Hiſtory 
come down as low as Anthony, (ſhould we 
not have had too much of the Philippics, ro 
be reconcilable to truth ? Cicero requires 
ſo-muchof Oratory as an Ingredient in an 


Hiſtorian (os) and ſo much partiality in his (+) oe 


own Hiſtorian, as to-confirm the ſuſpicion '* 
op 


beyond a doubt. 


Wat. L D. 
| $41 


Epi. 12, 


if I ſhould deſcend to Modern Times, £- 5- 


I ſhould: have a large Field betore me, 
but the Path is ſo 'trodden, that every 
Man's. own reading will turnilbh him 
with Obſervations ; If there ſhould be 


any Man, who has made none of this 
kind, he needs only peraſe the Engiif 
and Frexch Hiſtorians, and by comparing 
them” rogether, he will find” matter of 
Diverſion and Admiration at the fame 

8 2 
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time. How differently do they deſcribe 
the ſame Action? How maniteltly in fa- 
vour of a Party ? How often do the French 
glory in a Victory, which with the Exg. 
liſh is eſteem'd an Overthrow ? And again 
how do the Engliſh tometimes proclaim 
Victory, where their Enemies think they 
have given them a Detcat? How do they 
both Triumph, where perhaps neither of 
them have reaſon to glory ? Or it the ad: 
vantage be too undeniable on our (ide to 
be conteſted, as at Agincourt and 
how do our Enemies ſeek to leflen it? 
How do they palliate every thing, and 
charge Heaven, or croſs Accidents, or mad 
Deſpair, with the fortune of the Day? 
How dothey tarn every Stone, and labour 
to have the ſucceſs and Honour fall any 
where, rather than on the Ergliþb? 
Whereas on the other ſide, How do the 
Engliſh arrogate all to themſelves, and 
their own Courage, and ſcarce allow any 
ſhare to Fortune or Deſpair, or lucky Ac 
cidents. You have Fabizs and Philinss, 
only altering the Nation in the French and 
Engliſh. Whar a reproach to Truth wasit, 
Thata Duke of Orleans, one of the firſt Per- 
ſons in Fraxce, ſhould be ſaid to be openly 
executed for Treaſon at Paris; as was re- 
ported in twenty Hiſtories, whilſt the D. 
was 
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was hving, and could contradi& the re- 
port, who afterwards dy'd in peace, to the 
ſhame and ignominy of all his Hiſtori- 
ans (Pp). 
it ſhould be thought an univerſal Cuſtom 
amongſt the Ergl;fb, that upon an invita- 
tion to a Friends Houſe, the Perſon invi- 
ted, ſhould in compliment, lie with his 
Neighbour's Wite 2 And yet this, however 


barbarous it may ſeem, has been related 


7 


Or who conld imagine, that (p) Y. B+ 
dim Meth, 


Hiſt. 4p &* 


by an Earopean Hiſtorian (q), a Chriſtian, (4) Chet 


wy. Would not a Man have ſuſpected, 
he had liv'd two thoaſand Years ago, or in 
ſome remote corner of the World, where 
the Ergliſþ had been reckon'd among(t 
Barbarous People ? 

Theſe are Domeſtick Inſtances. If we 
look abroad; upon the diſcovery of the 
Weſt-Indies, what ſtrange Relations have 
we had from thence? we have been told 
there of a Nation of Amazons, of Giants 
of a prodigious Stature, the People of 
ſuch monſtrous Shape and trueulent A- 
ſpe, as if they were of another Species 3 
and as many Camnibals, as might cat up 
an ordinary Country (- ). 
on further enquiry, we meer with no 
Amazons, unleſs long Hair and wan: of 
Beards will metamorphoſe Men into Wo- 

I 3 men, 


and one that liv*d almoſt to the laſt Cen. b2» 


; (rt) V.P. 
Whereas Up Aur. Avg: 
Octan. Þ 
I. 4+ oc. 


Purch. L 2. 
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men, and the People are much of the ſame 
fize and ſhape with the reſt of Man- 
kind : But the Spaniards either ſaw them 
in a fright, or were under the vanity of 
reporting ſtrange Things, or being in 
love with the Gold of the Country ; they 
were to repreſent the People as Monſters, 
that they might have a fairer pretence to 
deſtroy them. And ſuch Inſtances may 
ſerve toillaſtrate ancient Hiſtory, Doubt- 
leſs, Herodotus and Diodorus were impos'd 
upon by ſuch falſe Relations, and had nat 
the I'ke opportunities with us, of corre 
ing their Miſtakes. 

| ſhould be infinitely tedious, ſhonld 
I give a Hiſtory of incredible Things, 
and therefore I only touch upon ſome 
few, and thoſe too matters of Fatt, which 
ought to be moſt certain : Whereas ſhould 
we launch out into Myſteries of State and 
the Cabinets of Princes, which are the 
moſt inſtructive part, and moſt properly 
the Buſineſs of an Hiſtorian, we ſhould 
be ſtill more in the dark. Matters of 
Fat are viſible things, and fall under 
common Obſervation, whereas 'politick 
Reaſons and Conſiderations, are-ab(truſe 
and hidden, and only penetrated to, 
by ſome few of clearer Capacity and 
peeper Reach: Every ordinary Capact 
ty 
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ty can judge of Time by the Point or 
Hand, but the Spring and ſecret Moti- 
| ons are only obſerv'd by Men of Skill. 
; Theſe Men in the State are the Miniſters, 
tho' the Secret be often hid even from 
| them for the Reaſons which Princes give, 
are often only pretended, and rather what 
they . would have others think of them, 
| than the true Motives by which they are 
| guided. Such —_ are out of my Road, 
| and therefore I diſmiſs them. 


I ſhall only obſerve further, That 
, however vicious our Hiſtories may be 

already, there has been one way taken to 
| make them more corrupt, by Secret Hiſto- 


rier, and Turkiſh Spies, and other Books 
of the like nature, which by an appear- 
ance of Truth, and by mingling 1t with 
Falſhood, impoſe upon Men of ealte Be- 
het, and are now grown ſo numerous, 
that it s a matter of Diſcernment to 
diſtinguiſh betwixt Spurious and Genuine 
Pieces. To which 1 may add Parilas 
and Maimburgh, and other Freach Authors, 
who write with ſo Romantic an Air, as 
it they deſign'd rather pleaſant *Books, 
than true Hiſtory, an4 rather to cntertain, 
than inform their Readerz who give us 
Paint inſtead of Dreſs, and make Heroes, 
if they cannot find them. 
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I have done with this Head, and have 
kept cloſe to one Condition of Hiſtory, 
the confiderarion of its Truth 3 for ſhould 
I take in'all the Conditions requir'd by 
Volſius and Le Moyne, we ſhould either 
have very little Hiſtory or none at all, 
The Jeſuit Le Moyne, one of the laſt that 
has treated of this Sabje&, ires ſuch 
Conditions, and lays down ſnch Rules a 
no Man can follow, and is fo nice in his 
Examples, as to allow (/) only four Hi. 
ſtorians among the Romans, and not {© 
many among the Greeks, and all of them 
ſhort of Perfe&tion. And as to the Mo- 
derns, he is yet more ſcrupulous, in ad- 
mitting them into Account, only 1t had 
been An had he not found two or 
three of his own Order, Maſſens, Strade, 
and Mzriane, whom he thinks fit to equal 
with Tacitws and Livy. He deſigns us a 
Hiſtory himſelf, and to that end has chalk'd 
out ſuch a Method as he means to purſue; 
but it we may judge of his veracity, by 
his perpetually running a Parallel berwixt 
Hiſtory and Poem 5 or ot his Prejudices, 
by his partiality to his Order, he is not 
hke to out-do his Predeceſlors : And not- 
withſtanding his great deſign, we may con- 
clude this Chapter, as he does his Book, 
That a Compleat Hiſtory, ſhall not gh 

ut 
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but in that Tear, that diſcovers the Perpe- 
tzal Motion, and the Philoſopher's Stone. 

In all this Chapter, I have faid nothing 
of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, from which, next 
to ſacred Story, we have the greateſt afſu- 
rancez and even from profane Story (not- 
withſtanding all its Flaws) we have more 
aſſurance, than in moſt other ſorts of Learn- 
ing. 


CHAP. Al 
Of Chronology. 


Hronology and Geography have 
been look'd upon as the two Eyes 
ot Hiſtory, it theſe ſhine dim, our Hiſto- 
ry muſt be yet more obſcure 3 without 
theſe it lies in confuſion, is only a heap of 
indigelted matter, flat and infipid, and 
will neither profit nor delight in reading. 
It is time and place that give Life as well 
as Beauty, and a naked relation of things, 
without Circumſtance, is very unaffetting 
ſtaff : So that as if theſe can be had, they 
will be an acceftion of Beauty; in want of 
theſe, there will be as great a blemiſh. 
And in what meaſure we have them, we 
mult next enquire. 
And here again I ſhall paſs by the fa- 
bulous 
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bulous Accounts of Times, ſuch as the 
Chineſe, Egyptian, and Chaldean may be 
juſtly thought to be 3 for tho' I. Voſſuw 
attempted the Chineſe Antiquity, and 
the ian Dynaſties have been endea- 
vour'd to be reconciled by our Learned 
Countryman Sir John Marſbam; yet there 
are ſo many things to be ſuppoſed in their 
Accounts, and fo little poflibility of 
proof at ſo immenſe a diſtance, that 
the Syſtems which they raiſe are perfett- 
ly precarious 3 and whatever the aim of 
thoſe Authors was, I doubt neither of 
their Books have done ſervice to Reli- 
gion, They ſeem to me like an Hypo- 
theſis in Philoſophy, which being granted, 
our Philoſophers will argue plauſibly up- 
on it, and make a ſhift to reconcile all 
Difficulties that ſhall be brought, though 
the Ground they go upon be Fiction and 
Enchanted ; So theſe Men will ſhift off 
Objections pretty plaulibly, and lay things 
together in'{pecious order, tho' the Fonn- 
darion they build upon be laid in the Air. 
"Tis trace, our Accounts of Greece are 
ſomewhat more clear and certain, but 
then they are ſuch as are too recent z if 
you trace them up to their remote Aati- 
quities, the Grecians arc as obſcure as the 
reſt of the World 5; The Athenians, wr 
mo 
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molt knowing People of that Race, know 
nothing of their own Original 3 accor- 
ding to themſelves they were aunybores, 
and either ſprung from the Earth or 
had no Original at all. When their Hi- 
ſtorical Age takes place, yet their Periods 
of Time are dark and contus'd, and their 


Chronology is not fo ancient as their Hi- 
ſtory.- - This has been obſerv'd by Sir 7 


Marſham (t ), who ſhews that the Ancient (1) Chron. 


Greeks were wholly unskiltul in Chrono- 
logy, eſpecially in the Technical part of it. 
There was ſuch diverliity and inequality 
in their Years, and ſuch variety 1n their 
Periods and Cycles, as did neceſlarily oc» 
cafion great Confuſion z and it was impol- 
fible they ſhould make right Computati- 
ons of Times, where they had no (ure Rule 
to go by: This they had not, and accor- 
dingly their Year was fo diſordered, and 
their Recurrent Feaſts thereby ſo unſetled, 


That Ariſtophbanes (# pleaſantly tells us, («) 4p 
that the Gods themſelves did not know 5/4", 


them, and introduceth the Gods com- 
plaining of the Moon, that by her uncer- 
tain notice of theſe good Times, they were 
diſappointed of their Entertainments, and 
often torc'd to return back hungry to Hea- 
ven. | Meton was the firſt who adjuſted 
theſe Differences, and reduc'd their Ac- 
counts 


(x )Proleg. 
«ad Emend. 
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counts to tolerable Regularity, by the In- 
vention of that famous Period of nineteen 
Years, for which he has deſerved the 
honour to be recorded in Letters of Gold; 
Tho' his Period was not fo accurate, as not 
to be capable of amendment, and therefore 
was afterwards corre&ted by Calippus and 
Hipparchus. $0 very unſteady have their 
Computations been. The Arcadians may 
have been thought to have been betore 
them in this, if you will take that account 
of their being before the Moon, aflign'd 
by ſomez by underſtanding it of their 
having had a Courſe of Lunar Years, be- 
fore 'the Greeks had fix'd their Periods ; 
unleſs Scaliger's Reaſon will be thought 
more probable (x). 

Nor are the Roman Computations 
more Regular : It has been look'd upon 
as matter of Wonder, That the Romans 
ſhould differ ſo much in their firſt and 
great Epocha, the time of building their 
City 3 Onnphrins (5) reckons up ſeven 
different Opinions, moſt of them main- 
tained by confiderable Authorities, and 
is not a little amaxed at the diſagreement, 
I ſhould have wondred it it had been 0- 
therwiſe, conſidering either the darkneſs of 
their Ancient Hiſtory, or the irregularity 
and nnequalneſs of their Computations. 
$2 
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So little regard had they to Order in Time, 
upon the Foundation of their City, thar 
their firſt Years were neither regulated by 
the Courſe of Sun or Moon. Romulus in- 
ſtituted ſuch a Year as might be expe- 
fed from a Warlike Prince, and an II- 
literate People, conliſting of ten Months, 
inning at March, and ending at De- 
cember (z): And although this Year was (yy 1, 
ſoon diſcover'd to fall ſhort of the Natu- del Xif. 
ral Year ard Courſe of the Sun ; yet it __—_ 
is probable, he had nor Skill, or perhaps c. «. * 
Concern enough to corre& the Miſtake 3 
and the Intercalations that were made, 
were done in an unskiltul or negligent 
manner :- So that the Tear of Confuſion 
muſt have happen'd ſooner than it did, 
had he not been ſucceeded by a Prince, 
who had more inclination for the Arts of 
Peace than War. Numa undertook the 
Calcadar, where Romnlas had left it, 
and tho I do not think he had any aflt- 
ſtance from . Pythagorss , as ſome have 
imagin'd (a), ( which 1 doubt will ap-,, 
pe to be a Chronological Miſtake) yet 15. cap. 2. 
e reduc the Year to better order, than 
could be reaſonably hop'd for, in ſo dim 
an Age, by adding the two Months, 
which had been wanting in Romulas's 
Account, and ordering fuch Intercalati- 
on: 
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ons to be made, as were neceflary to (et 
right the irregular Days. Bat whether 
it was that his Calendar was yet very 
imperfe&, or that the High-Prieſts (with 
whom the power of Intercalation ' waz 
lodg'd) were wanting mn their Duty, or 
whether ſomewhat of both concurr'd to 
the Miſcarriage 3 this is certain, that be- 
fore FJ. Ceſar's Time, the courſe of the 
Year was ſo much diforder'd, that the 
Months had run back mito one another, 
their Winter was run into Autumn, and 
their Summer into Spring 3 and had nat 
that wiſe Prince applyd a Remedy, 
their Winter might have run into Sum- 
mer. Theſe Inconveniences being obſerv'd 
by Ceſar, put him upon a Retformarion, 
which he attempted by his Ponttheal 
Power, and the afliſtance of Sofgenes, a 
$kilful Aſtronomer ; and having run all 
the irregular Days into one Year, conkhiſt- 
ing of Fifteen Months according to Sveto- 
nivs, or of 445 Days, as Cenſorinus will have 
It ; by one Year of Confufon he brought 
their Calendar again to order, by fach a 
Regulation as is too well known, toneed 
to be explain'd. However, his Computa- 
tions (notwithſtanding the Skill of the Un- 
dertaker) were not accurate enough, for in 
leſs than 1300 Years from the c_ of 

fe, 
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Nice, to Gregory XIII.) the Calendar and 
the Heavens were found to be again at 
Diſcord, and to vary ten Days in the 
Courſe of the Sun, and about tour Days 
in the Courſe of the Moon, which brought 
things inz© (ach diſorder, as to occafion a- 
nother Year of Confuſion, 'under that Pope, 
in the Year 1522. 

And rho” this Pope's Reformation has 
been thought ſo complear, as to be ſtyl'd 
A Perpetual Calendar, and Medals have 
been ſtruck upon the occaſion,” to perpe- 
tuate the Memory of the thing, yet he 
muſt be a bold Man that will undertake 
it ſhall be perpetual, or will venture to 
maintain it to be ſo exat, as not to ad- 
mit of Improvement. This is well known, 
that it had not been lung abroad, ill it 
was cenſur'd, and its Failings diſcovered, 
by Scalizer and Calvifis, and wanted 
an Apology from Claviws, who had been 
one of the principal Perſons emploved in 
the deſign 3 with fo little Succeſs notwith- 
ſtanding, that if we will belicve Scaliger 


(b), it wants a Second Apology. And (5) Scak- 


unleſs the Motions oft the Sun were per- 
teftly regular and uniform even to Mi- 
nutes and Scruples, ( which according to 
the beſt Calcularions they are not ) 1t is 
ſcarce poltible they ſhould fall under an 
Inva- 
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Invariable Rale. However this be, unlef 
this Calendar were more generally recav'd, 
than it has yet been, it 1s like to occaſion 
further Confuſion : For whilſt it reaches 
little further, than to thoſe Kingdoms, 
under the Obedience of the Pope, and 
the Jaliar Account obtains, in almoſt all 
the other Chriſtiez Parts of Exrope, weare 
_ Eatting out Work for future Critics, who 
are hike to find Employment enough ſome 
Hundred Years hence, in reconciling the 
Differences. which ſhall ariſe from the Old 
and New Style. 
From this Hiſtorical Account of Times, 
I think we have a fair Specimen of the 
uncertainty of Chronology, Should we 
remove the Scene from Times to Men, 
they will further evince this Truth : The 
two great Men in this fort of Learning, 
were Scaliger and Petaviss, the former of 
theſe has taken prodigious Pains upon the 
Subje& ; which appears in ſeveral of his 
Works, ſo more particalarly, in his great 
Work of the Emendation of Times, of 
which he had ſo good an Opinion, and 
was ſo much Complemented by Learned 


Men, upon his Divine and Immortal Work, | 


that a Man would have imagin'd the Dit 
ficulties in the Accounts of Time, had 
been pretty well clear'd, and little left 4 
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be done further. His Divize Work had 
not been long abroad in the World, e're 
ic. was taken notice of by Petaviue, who 
had (ſpent. as much time in theſe Studies > 
by had, and is fo far from allowing 
him thoſe, mighty Praiſes, that he ſhews, 
he bad been almoſt gnder a continued mi- 
ſtake. A great part of Peteviw's Dodrine 
Times, 1s (pent in Scaliger, 
a Chapter in his Five firſt lar 
Books, -wherein Scaliger is not mentigned, 
and his many Errors and Hallucinations 
diſcover'd.z in ſuch manner, that his Work 
might as reaſonably be entitled a Contfura- 
tion of Scaliger, as a Do@Frine of Times, 
He will — allow.him to have done any—=—_ —- 
thing wellin Chronology, or to have made 
any conſiderable diſcoyery, unleſs it were 
in the Jaliex Periods and after he had 


1m to0-much Honour, he retracts that 
Commendation, and.will nog allow him to 

be the loventor of that Period, but to have 
ſtole it from the. Greeks (c).. Aud if that (* 


lavention had been allow % him ( which; rate 
our Learned Primate _perbaps with MOOS ce chm 


at, Prater pariieutam rftam, qud Juliang Poyed = 


Invent wem, ac met fullſe glorietur, Banc 
Iranftnfit ens Daftr. Temp. Lg © t, 
K reaſon 
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reaſon does attribute to a Countryman of 
our own, a Biſhop of Hereford ) yet it be. 
ing" only a. Technical thing, and common 
meaſire for fixing and redacmg other Pe. 
riod uvnro,, and it ſdf no real Period it 
tires tho' it be of good uſe, as an Inftry. 
nent ro work wirh, yet it is nofteal diſcs. 


; - this- common; Period, then 
whey were im before. - So that either &+ 
tiger had difcover'd nothing, at leaſt nos 

ing confiderable;-or he has been ' very 
anjaſtly 'cenſar'd by his Adverſary Pets. 
war. In many things, no doubr, 
Have been both of them miſtaken 4 tho 
borh of them pretend to demonſtrate, and 
in'many of their Calculations proceed with 
Mathematical affarance. 
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other Rowan Feaſts, has given much 
Light to the Rowan Feſti, and diſcpver'd 
the Miſtakes of Scatiger, Petevias, Beroninr, 
and mo(t of - the Hiſtorians and Chro- 
no who have writ before his Time. 
How far his Obſervation will hold, Time 
maſt he ſeems to glory too much, 
where he compares it to the Diſcovery of 


the Weſt- Indies by Columbus (d). (0 Pal 


-Our late inconmerable Bilbop of Cle 


fter, as he begun to write about the ſame WOES 


time with Pagi, ſo he has done it with 
like Succeſs, and from ſome dark Hints, 
and- particularly from his Obſervations 
Plotinwws Life by Porphyry, has gi- 
ven much light to'a very obſcure part of 
Hiſtory, in his Cyprienic Annals : Tho' 1 
cannot altogether have the ſame Opinion 
of his Poſtkumous Chronological Works : 
For behold the Power of Prejudice, even 


| in good Ment The Biſhop in this Work 


being o (ertle and adjuſt the Succeſſion of 
the Roman Biſhopss it happens that Ex- 
thbiur's' Annals were of good uſe to this 
e, and very agrecable to the Bi- 

's Opinion : Who this Patychiar was, 
w well known, one whom the Biſhop an 


his Vindication of {gzatizr's Epiſtles, (2), (c) Po. 1. 
had repreſented as too modern Authority ©: "+ 


t be much credited, living in the Texth 


K 2 Cone 
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Century, and/ignorant of the Afairs of his 
own Church, a rrifling Arabic Hiſtorian, 
withour Jud ; and contradicting 
himſelf : And yer this * fame Entychine, 
when he favours the Biſhop's Opinion; 
tho” he knew little. of bis own Church, is 
good Authority inthe Affairs of the Church 
of Rowe, where he had reaſon to be 1gno- 

, rant, (F) and the Biſhop is fo polleſs'd 

with him, that be forſakes our Greek/and 

' Lathw Anthors, to follow his Footſteps z 

altho' his Authority be really of no value, 

and he has had thar right done him tobe 


and Inſcriptions; 
famous for his Book, De 


Ce) De uſu 
Nun 
P. $59. 
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queſtion the Authority, but by broad In- 
tunations, to ſfuſpet of Forgery, both 
Joſephus, and ſeveral others,ot our belt 
Authors But beſides the danger from a 
dim Legend or Inſcriptign, where the leaſt 
(troke alter the Wnlſe, or determine 
the very - differently 4 whoeyer 
conſiders, - that Aunizs /'of-. Viterbo canld 
large Hiſtories, will ſorely not think 
it ſtrange; that we ſhould baye Forgerics 
in'\Medals. It is too certain, there have: 
been ſuch;”and the thing'is (o noted, that 
lame Medals:are- now as valuable, for be- 
mg exat Counterfeirs, as rs a. 
truly; Originals. | And as to I» 
ptions, &> not, that it Was 'gene- 
rally the way of Flattery, to Compl 
Princes and Great Men of all forts, with 
fulſome. Elogies, and that Domitian's Me- 
dals and Inſcriptions were call'd m after 
bis Death, ' becauſe he had; not deſerved 
ſuch Honours? And tho” | doreally chink 
therpreſent French King to be a Wiſe and 
Heroic Prince, yet. I believe there are few 
who would be willing to cake; bis Hiſtgty 
from Meneſtricr's Lewis IV. from Inſcripts- 
ans and edals. 3 21 
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CHAP. MXIL. 
Of Geography. 


_ Stranger to Geography, that ſhould 


— 
 —— 


read the Voyages of Ulyſes or 

as, as they are deſcrib'd by the Poers, 
and” ſhould obſerve the Tame that js 
ſpent, the Removes that they make, and 
angers they undergo, in being toſsd 
from Shore to Shore, would be apt to 
imagine, they had viſited moſt parts of 
the habitable World 3 and yet it 1s plain, 
one of them ſcarce went any farther than 
the Atgean-Sea, and neither of them ever 
paſt the Mouth of the Streights : It is much 
ſo, with our Ancient Geography, where 
we have a great noiſe and little done. 
The Poets were wiſe in ſtopping ſhort of 
the Streights, for had they launch'd out, 
and led their Heroes beyond theſe Bounds, 
rhey muſt have been .in danger of being 
loſt, all beyond having been Terre In- 
cognita, Nor can this ſeem ſtrange 3n 
the Poets, the ancient Hiſtorians and 
Geographers knew little farther 3 Hero- 
dotws (hb) is loſt when he paſleth the 
Streights, Pofidonivs and Artimedorus in 
Strabo 
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Strabo make the Sun to ſet there, and 
Ariſtotle's Philoſophy will carry him lit- 
tle further, who will needs have India 
to confine upon the Streights, and Her- 
cules's Pillars : And indeed it is (o far true, 
that the Streights and India did border 
upon qne another, as India ſeems to have 
been a common Name among the An- 
cients for Ignorance, for where they 
knew no farther, they call'd it India : 
of which Strabo tells us (7) all the Geo- (4) Lib. a. 
graphers that have writ have given us 
nothing but Lyes. I will not enter upon 
a Narrative of the Miſtakes of the An- 
cients, and ſhew how they have con- 
founded Places nearer Home, and jum- 
bled Sea and Land together, how fome 
of them have miſtaken the Mediterrancan, 
and join'd it with the Perſ/an-Sea: How 
the Northern Seas have been made. to 
run into the Caſpian, that is really a 
Lakez and the Arabian has been made 
a Lake, that is well known to flow in- 
to the Ocean: He that has a Curiolity 
may meet with a pleniifal Harveſt of 
ſuch Miſtakes, in Srabo's Three fir(t 
Books. 

Strabo indeed has corretted many of 
theſe Miſtakes, and bas. delivered Things 
down to vs with greater acguracy : 

K 4 ur 
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Bat neither is he exaQt enough ; he is 
too mach an Hiſtorian, to be a good Geo- 
grapher, and wanting Tables and Maps, 
and the Longitudes and Latitudes being 
things beyond his Skill, without which 
it is ſcarce poſlible to fix Places aright, 
he muſt needs err for want of ſuch 
Helps to guide his Courſe : And the ſame 
may be faid of moſt of the reſt of the 
Geographers, before or ſoon after his 
Time. 

The honour of reducing- Geography 
to Art and Syſtem, was reſerv'd ro Pto- 
lemy, who by adding Mathematical Ad- 
vantages, to the Hiſtorical Method in 
which it had been treated of betore, has 
deſcrib'd the World in a much more in- 
telligible manner. He has delineated it, 
under more certain Rules, and by fixing 
the Bounds of Places from Longitude 
and Latitude, has both diſcover'd others 
Miſtakes, and has left us a Method of 
diſcovering his own. What theſe are 
I need not ſay, the moſt conſiderable 
may be ſeen in Agathidemon's Map of 
the World, which 1s printed with Pto- 
lemy's Works, and is the firſt of its kind 
now extant, A Man may ce there with 
ſome pleaſure, what Idea the Ancients 
bad of the World, after it was thought, 

to 
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to have been pretty plainly diſcovered 
by Ptolemy's Labours ; No very clear 
one you may be ſure 5 'amongſt other 
Miſtakes, the ſituation of Britain is quite 
miſtaken, Scandinavia, a large Peninſula, 
is divided from the Contment, and 
contracted” into a poor narrow Ifland 3 
Africa 1s deſcribd without Bounds, and 
no Paſſage allow'd from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Red-Sea, and it will not-be 
wondred, if the deſcription 'of India be 
remote from Truth. Lefler 'Errors a- 
bound in him; how many 'of *this kind 
have been detected by a late skilful Geo- 


grapher (7) only in one of our Exropear (OEfont 
Nations ? And how many more might ;,;j,.” 
be ſhewn in the reſt? And if he could rr. 


be ſo much deceiv'd, as he is, in the 
Deſcription of 'Cyprev, an * Iſland near 
Alexandris, and almoſt at his own Door, 
it will not ſeem ſtrange,” that he ſhould 
be more out in his Accounts of Scandinavia 
and Britain. It is certainly no commen- 
dation, that the forecited Author, pre- 
ferrs Pling's Accounts to Ptolemy's, who has 
not been very reputable for his accur 
or truth, and that Strabo (in the Hiſtori 
part) 1s preferr'd to them both. 

© have had a Geography of late de- 
ducing all things from the Phenician An- 
tiquities, 
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tiquitics, which has appeard with Pomp 
enough to dazzle Men into an Opinion 
thereof, and thereby to obtain Credit 
and Reputation in the World. The 
Author is a conſiderable Perſon, and one 
who in order to eſtabliſh his Phenician 
Antiquities, has ſucceſsfully enough 0. 
verturn'd thoſe of the Greeks ; But when 
he comes to eſtabliſh theſe Aatiquities, 


the firſt thing he complains of, is, want 


- of Monuments (4) and therefore flies to 
* the Greeks to fetch them thence; ſo that 


we are much 1a the fame place, where 
we were. - However, what are thelc 
Monuments which we meet with there? 
By his own Confeſhon only ſome looſe 
and broken Fragments, which ſeem to 
diſcover little more, than in general, 
that the Phenicians made long Voyages, 
and viſited remote Countries 3 and what 
is that to us, if they have left us. ng 
Charts or Journals, which they have 
not done 2 $0 that at laſt, he uſual 

takes ſhelter in the derivation of a Wor 

or Place, from a Phbenician Root, wherein, 
tho' he has been happy enough 1n his Con- 
jetures, yet this way is principally Con- 
jecural, and too precarious to build 2 
Geography upon, If this be all, I will 
andertake Gorapias Becanus will go-near 


to 
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to do as much for the Dutch ; Pere Pez- 
ron for the Celtiquez and almoſt every 
Country that pretends to an Original Lan- 
guage, and has a fancitul Man amongſt 
them, will do the like for their own 
Nation. 1 am unwilling to oppoſe. this 
Author for the ſake of his Title, which 
is Geographia Sacra, and hall readily 
grant, . nay, it is what I contend for, that 
as far as 1t is facred, it is likewiſe true; 
but where he leaves Moſes, he forſakes 
bis Guide, and wanders as much as the 
Phemnicians ever did. 

| have no deſign to form a Compari- 
ſon betwixt the Ancients and Moderns, 
they are buth alike to me, but the ad- 
vantage in this, is too vilible on the fide 
of the Moderns to be diſſembled : They 
have open'd a Paſſage ro a New World, 
unknown to the Ancients, and thoſe Parts 
of the Old, which have been thought 
Unhabitable, have been found to bel 
bited 3 and their Torrid Zone to be Tem- 
perate enough, by refreſhing Showers, 
and conſtant Breezes, and cold Nights, 
by the dire& Setting of the Sun, and in- 
terpolition of the whole Body of the 
Eatth. Amtipodes, who have been the 
Subje&t of 19 much Controverhc, are to 
ns Matter of Fat, and the Globe it ſclf 
has 


(1) La 
Ate le 
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has been compaſſed with leſs noiſe by 
Magellan and Drake, than the Phanicians 
a 1 Greeks could Coaſt upon the Medi- 
terranean. However, leaſt we ſhonld 
{well too much upon our Diſcoveries, 
there is yet World enough left andete- 
ed to be a Check upon our Ambition. 
Tam notof his Opinion (), who thinks 
that almoſt one half of the Terreſtrial 


Vager, Vol Globe is yet undiſcover'd, but by mo- 


I. P. $25- 


(m) Nar- 
borough's 


Voage, 
P.1s. 


deſt Computation, I ſuppoſe we may al- 
lot a fourth part, That there is a vaſt 
Southern Continent, as yet ſcarce look'd 
into, is now Controverſic 3 tho” 1 
mach doubt, whether the turther Dif- 
covery would turn to great account z for 
the Dutch, who pretend to have fail'd to 
the 64th ree of Southern Latitude, 
have obſerv'd Mountains cover'd with 
Snow 3 and no farther Sowrh than the ut- 
moſt Bounds of America, the Straits of 
Magellan are (o froze in April Cm), that 
there is then no pafling that way for Ice : 
So that much of the Country muſt be 
cold and barren, anſwerable to our Nor- 
thern Climes on this fide. The Northern 
Parts of America are yet undiſcover'd, nor 
can it be determin'd, till its Bounds that 
way be laid open, whether it be a vaſt 
Iland, or ' a Continent. Africa, tho' it 


has 
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has been compaſsd round and round 
from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, 
yet little more than its Coaſts are tho- 
roughly known, except Egypt and Abaſ- 
fa ;, its in-land Parts have been either not 
ſufficiently view'd, or impertettly de- 
ſcrib'd, neither the Merchants Gain, nor 
the Miſſionaries Zeal having determin'd 
their Purſuits to ſuch rude and deſolate 
Countries, And as to Aſa, what a =» 
digious © Compaſs are we forc'd to fetch 
about, to come at the extream Regions of 
that Quarter of the World, molt of which 
might be ſav*d, and a Voyage made with 
halt the Charge and Time, could a Paſlage 
be diſcover'd by the North, to Tartary and 
China : A Paſlage which has been often at- 
tempted, but always with diſappoinment, 
and ſometimes with the loſs of the Ad- 
venturersz and is like tocontinue a ne plus 
witra, to their moſt daring Endeavours : 
Whether we conſider the Dangers they are 

'd to from rough Winds, in a Clime 
intenſly Cold ; or from Mountains of Ice, 
which are the Rocks that are moſt fear'd in 
thoſe Seas 3 or the Difficulties in making 
their way in thick Milts and Fogs; or 
what may happen worſe, in Nights of 
ſome Months continuance, and no Moon 
ether to dire their Courſe, or give them 
Light. 


(0) Le 
Compt, ib. 


Cp) Var. 
Obſervat. 
P. 23z 3 
th, P. 168, 
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Light. To ſay nothing of a vaſt Ridge of 
Mountains, which has been obſerv'd by our 
late Miſſionaries (#) to ſtretch it ſelf forth 
into the Tartarian Sea, the Cape whereof 
has never yet been doubled, and probabl 
never may 3 it being doubtful, whether theſs 
Mountains may not reach to the oppoſite 
Coaſt, and join America with the Aſian Con- 
tinent : $o that the bounds of Aſa on that 
fide, as well as the oppoſite Americer Coaſt 
have been hitherto hid from our Enquiries, 
There is one thing yet very lame in 
our Geography, the fixing the crane Lon- 
gitude of Places z and tho' ſeveral new 
ways have been lately try'd, to redreſs 
this Inconvenience, both from exa(t Per- 
dulums, and from Obſervations upon the 
Immerfjions and Emerſions of TFupiter's 
Satel/ites, yet they have not altogether 
prov'd effe&tual, For want of this, Chi- 
4 has been plac'd in our Maps fave or 
fx hundred French Leagues further di- 
ſtant, than it really is (o), and an ima- 
ginary Country found out, to fill up the 
vaſt intermediate ſpace; and Yoſſuw, 
who delights in Paradoxes, ( who has 
magnify'd Old Rome to above Seventy 
Miles in compaſs, and its Inhabitants to 
fourtcen Millions of People (p) has re- 
movy'd it yet farther off, And tho' the 
Jeſuits 
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Jeſuits of the Miſhon, have pretended 
to retifhe this Miſtake, from the Mathe- 
matical Obſervations above-nam'd, yet 
neither could Voſſews ſee into the ſtrength 
of ſuch Arguments, and I much queſti- 
on, whether they would have obtain'd 
Credit, had not a Miſlionary of the ſame 
Order (q) determin'd the Marter in 7 mu 
more undeniable way, by opening a Paſ- 
ſage from Myuſrovy to Chine, and by 
marking the ſeveral Stages, and ſbewing, 
from undoubted Relations, it was only a 
Journey of fo many Days. And yet the 
difficulty is greater at Sea, which is not 
capable of being ſo eaſily meaſured, and 
where the Obſervations in our Teleſcopes 
cannot be ſo regularly made, as they may 
apon firm Ground ; and there it is, the Je- 
ſuits themſelves complain, they are at a loſs. 
Voſſms has afſign'd ſuch a Reaſon (r) of C2) "© 
the variety in fixing the Longitude of the js 
Eaſtern part of the World, as may be ex- 
tended farther, and be of excellent uſe im 
Speculations of this Nature. Upon the 
diſcovery of the Weft- Indies, by the Spe- 
niards, and a Paſlage open'd by Sea near 
the ſame time, to the Eaſt, by the Por- 
tngweſe Alexander VI. by the Power 
which Popes have of diſpoſing of Tem- 
poral Kingdoms, did by ſolemn Bulls (ſ)(/) ** 


rtan, I. 25. 


diſpole, 2. 
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diſpoſe of this new World to theſe two 
Nations and having divided it intotwo 
Hemiſpheres, the Weſtern Hemiſphere 
he alloted to the Spaniards, and the Ea- 
ſtern to the Portugueſe ; a Diviſion which 
the Dutch and Exgliſh have not thought 
themſclves —_ to ſubmit to. How- 
ever, the Diviſhon was made, but when 
the Parties came to claim their reſpeCtive 
Shares, a Queſtion preſently aroſe about 
fixing their Longitude, and the Pope's 
having not been thex infallible in Matters 
of Fact, eſpecially in ſuch as depend upon 
Mathematical Calculations z the two Nas 
tions were left to end the Controverſie be. 
twixt themſelves. The great Contentian 
was about the Molucce-Iflands, which the 
Spaniards claim*d as theirs, and the Ports- 
gxeſe pretended fell within their ſhare in 
the Diviſions and Men of Skill being con- 
ſulted on both fides, the Spaniſh Geogra- 
phers went one way, and the Portugueſe 
went another,and ſo far were the two Na- 
tions from coming to agreement, that they 
differ'd almoſt forty Degrees in their Cal- 
culations, which is alarge peoportion of the 
whole Globe 5 and yer fo ob(tinate were 
both in their Accounts, that Orders were 
given by public Edits, that the Degrees 
and Meridians ſhould be no a 

xt 
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fixt in their ſeveral Charts and Maps, 
than as they have been determined by the 
two Nations, How much the one fide 
was miſtaken, has been fince better 
known, the Concluſion was, that whilſt 
the Longitude was determin'd, in fuch an 
unaccountable manner, by public Edicts, 
and abſolute Power, it occafioned ſtrange 
confuſion in oar Degrees and Meridians, 
of which Voſſize thinks, we have not re- 
cover*d fince. 

Bat granting the Globe to have been 
nicely meaſured, has it withal been as 
accurately deſcribed? I doubt not. How 
are our Modern Geographers perplext in 
making out the ſituation of ancient Places ? 
Babylon, once the moſt Glorious City 


npon Earth, 1s almoſt as much hid (0, 02.208 


as the obſcureſt Village ever was; nay, 
they often ſtumble, where they tread in 
known Paths. Ferrarizs has given us a 
Geographical Dictionary, pretending to 
be Univerſal, afterwards ſo much En- 
larged and Corrected by Baudrand, as to 
ſeem a new Work 3 they were both of 
them Men noted for their Skill in Geogra- 
phy : Notwithſtanding which, their joint 
Work had not appear'd above Twelve 


Months in the World, till Monſieur Sanſor (u) Nowe, 
bad diſcover'd five hundred Faults () only _ _ 
L under p, 31%. 
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under the firſt Letter 4. A Work of the 
like Nature has been fince publiſh'd in 
Engliſh by two other extraordinary Perſons, 
and tho' no Sarſer has yet made his Ob- 
{ervations upon it, yet | will andertake 
with the little Skill I have in Geopraphy, 
to ſhew greater Miſtakes under the Let- 
ter A, than any that occur in Ferrariws, or 
Bandrand, To name only one, the Azores 
are there deſcnb'd as the ſame with the 
Canary Iſlands ;, which is an Error of worſe 
Conſequence, and more incxculable, be- 
cauſe the firſt Meridian 1s oſually placed 
in theſe Iflands: And yet they ſtand thus 
1 the corre and enlarged Edition. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of Civil Law, 


E have certainly one great Proof 

of the Excellency of the Roman 

Laws, from the conſent of thoſe many 
Nations, by whom they have been re- 
ceived 3 and that too where there is no 
Living Authority to enforce them, and 
they come recommended only by their 
own native force : The Romans Laws 
have hved longer, and ſpread wider, than 
their 
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their Arms ever 'did, and the Conquelſts 
of their Wiſdom have been greater than 
thoſe of their Power. However, there 
js only one perfect Law, a Charatter to 
which no Human Ordinance can have 
any claim, and of which the Roman Laws 
will be found upon Examination to fall 
much ſhort ; notwithſtanding the Reputa- 
tion of Wiſdom that they ſtand poſleſs'd of. 

The Twelve Tables contain the firſt 
Grounds of the Roman Laws, and having 
been Abridgments of thoſe of Soloz at 
Athens, and thoſe of the other Cities in 
Greece renown'd for Knowledge , added 
to the Ancient Cuſtoms of Rome ; if 
there be any Wiſdom in Humane Con- 
(tizturions, it might be expected to be met 
with there. It was of theſe Tables, that 
Cicero pronounced under the Perſon of 


Graſſes (x), that they were of more Uſe(*) De 0- 


rar, z. Ir. 


and Authority, than all the Books of 
the Pluloſophers. We have only fome 
Fragments of them left Collefted by 
Ralawin and others z amongſt which, as 
there are ſome things hard, fo that Law 
which permits the Body of the Uebror 
to be cut in Pieces, and divided amongſt 
his Creditors, for want of Payment, is 
not only Cruel but Barbarous. Baldwin 


{3 ) bimfelt cangot quoce it withour Ex- (3) con 
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clamation 5 and Quin7ilian who conld 
give a colour to molt things, and as a Ro. 
man was concern'd to do it in this, yet 
where this Law comes in his way, rather 
ſeeks to excuſe it 7) than offers at its de- 
fence. The beſt thing he ſays for it x, 
that it was then antiquated, and as ſuch 
we leave it with the reſt of that Ser, and 
paſs on to thoſe that are now in force, the 
Imperial or Juftinianean Laws, and will 
{ce what Exceptions can be made to thoſe, 
They are principally reducible to two 
Heads, the Pandei#s and the Code, whereof 
the firſt contains the Opinions of Learned 
Lawyers; the other, the Decrees of Romas 
Emperors. As to the Laſtitutes, they uſu- 
ally go along with the PaxdeFs, and are 
only a Compendium, or uſeful Introduti- 
on to young Beginners : And the Novels 
are a Suppliment to the Code : The Fend: 
are not of Roman Original, but Cuſtoms 
of a later Date, and meaner Extrattion. 
The Civilians who pretend, that if the 
Latin Tongue were ſolt, it might be 
found in the Book of Pande&s, would take 
it ill to be thought miſtaken in the Word 


(s) H. PandeF, which although a Maſculine (), 
Steph. de js generally us'd by them in a Feminine 


- Signification : This is a light Error, only 
it 1s in the Threſhold. It will not be - 
ni 
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nied, the greateſt part of the Pandedts 
are writ with purity cnough, they have 
that from the Authors, and the Age they 
were writ in, and ſo much 1s own'd by 
thole Criticks, who have been pretty ſe- 
vere upon the other Tomes of the Law, 
and therefore I (hall make no Objection 
here : No more than | (hall, that the 
Emperor, by whole Order they were col- 
lected, 1s under no very advantageous 
Character for Learning, that which Suzi- 
ds gives him being 'Arzazz&rlS6., a Man 
that did not underſtand his Alphabet : 
For tho' he were unlearned himiclt, he 
might employ Men of Under(tanding, and 
it 171bonian were ſuch, who was the great 
Inſtrument in that Work, his Laws will 
have no lefs Authority upon that account : 
Bat fo it happens, that 7 riborian's Cha- 
racter 1s worſe than the Emperor's, not for 
bis Underſtanding bar Integrity, being re- 


preſented by the ſame Author (6b) as a Cor- (+) Srid. 
rupt Perſon, one that writ Laws and took © 774% 


them away, and proſtitated Juſtice tor the 
lake of Lucre, one that comply'd with his 
Prince's Paſtons and Humors, and flatter- 
ed him almoſt to Adoration. I know Su1- 
&w's Authority is ſuſpeted, in both thele 
Inſtances, and therefore | ſhould lay the 
leſs weight upon it, did not Juſt;nian ſeem 

L 3 ro 
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150 RefleFions npom Learning. 
to cotnitenance the charge in his own Con. 

Cc) V cm. (titrations (c), where he afſumes ſuch Titles 
_ d 3nd Honours, as Triboniar 15 faid to have 


& 4 Cnc, ven bim, However, 1 charge nothing 


Dig-ft. «vi. upon this Emperor, I only cite his Words, 
Mt and leave othersto judge of and reconcile 
Numen them. 

noſtruwm, But whatever Tribonian's other Qualifi- 
a cations were, I doubt we have too much 
reaſon to blame his wanr of Care, and tv 
oe the Conception of the Pande#;, us 
well as the other Tomes of the Law, w# 
a haſty work, and not digeſted with that 
accuracy, which a work of that vaſt inj- 
portance might juſtly require. For whert- 
as in his Time the Books of the Law, had 
been growing up above rooo Years, ard 
had been ſwoln ro that Bulk, rhat- they 
were contain'd in 20co Volumes, ſo many 
as could not eaſily be read in ſome Years, 
much lefs compar'd and digeſted and re 
concil'd 3 Tribonian with his few Afiſtants 
had overcome all theſe Diftculties in a 
ſhore time, and in three Years had fini- 
ſhed the Digeſt and Inſtitutes, then added 
to the firſt dranght of the Cade 5 which 
laſt in "all probability, having been com- 
pos'd too haſtily, was forc'd to undergo 
an Emendation, and to come forth in a 
ſecond” Edition: And doubtleſs the = 
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Refiettions upon Learnmg. 
geſt might likewiſe have been more cor- 
ret, had it colt more Years, and had had 
Tribenien's (econd Care. The Emperor 
himſelf ſeem'd ſurpriz'd with the Di- 
patch, for as before it was undertaken, he 

yles it an infinite Work, ſuch as none of 
the former Emperors had ventured to un- 
dertake, or thought-poſlible z fo atter it 
was hniſh*d within the compatls of three 


Years, he plainly owns (4), he did not (s) 


Fir, 13s 


imagine it could have been effected in lefs 
than ten. Accordingly the marks of haſt 
have been obſerv'd in the Work : In ſome 
places too ſhort, and conſequently obſcure, 
16 others redundant, and the ſame things 
repeated only in different words, or from 
different Authors; Antizomiecs are almoſt 
unavoidable in ſuch variety of Opinions 
and Anſwers, and ſometimes inextricable 
difticulties occurr, by mangling the Senſe, 
and curtailing Authors : Some things un 
that or the Code ſeem not fo conhitent 


with the Canons (ec); and other Cafes yet (e) Win" 


harder have been cited (f) by a Learned 


Advocate, A great part of it 45 youe IN ſors & 
b 


Caſes and: ſubtle Opinions, poſbbly of 
greater Learning than real Advantage in 


the common uſes and occaltions of Lite 3-- 4:. 


and all theſe are left us much indigeftedys 
un looſe and broken Sentences, not miuch 
L-4 method 


Refleftions upon Learning. 
method as is ſuitable to a Regular Body 
of Laws. Moſt of which particulars have 
| been taken notice of by Budews, Hottoman, 
Valla, and others. 

Nor is the Code leis liable to Cenſure, 
for beſides that it wants much of the Puri- 
ty and Learning which appear in the Paw 

Fs ; Triboman's anskilfulneſs or infin- 
cerity do more viſibly diſplay themſelves 
here. For whereas, almoſt all the Books 
of the Ancient Lawyers are now loſt (the 
blame whereof, it ſome Mens ſuſpicions 
may be credited, will fall heavy on the 

ror or Tribonian)) from whoſe La- 
bours the PandeF#s were colle&ed, and 
therefore we are leſs able to judge of any 
unfair dealing that has been ſhewn theres 
Many of the Emperor's Conſtitutions do 
yet remain, and have been preſerv'd in the 
Theodoſian Code, from all which it is eafie to 
determine, what ſort of treatment the 
Imperial Conſtitutions have met with, in 
Tribonian's new Compilation. Some of 
the Conſtitutions have been alter'd with- 
out Judgment, and others in ſuch a man- 
neras betray no little Ignorance in the Com- 
pilers in ſome the Words are ſtruck our, 
that determine the ſenſe of the Law, and 
gain Words added that give it|a new one; 
one Law 1s ſplit into two, and ſomerimes 
rwo 
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two are run into one ; the time and date 
are often miſtaken, and ſometime the Per- 
ſon 3 the knowing of both which does af- 
ford great light to a Conſtitution : With 
other Miſtakes, which 1 ſhould not have 
ventur'd to have put down, hadthey 
not been ſhewn at large, in' a Learned 
Preface, and more Learned Prolego- 
mena to the Theodoſlan Code : A Code 
of ſuch uſe to this Day, that there 
is no underſtanding Juſtinian's Law 
without it 3 and formerly of ſach Autho- 
rity that for ſeveral hundred Years after 
PO Time it did obtain (g) in ſome 

the Weſtern parts of Ewrope, when 
Juſtinian's Law was in a manner extin- 
guiſh'd and forgot 3 and muſt have been 
in danger of periſhing at leaſt in the prin- 
cipal part of it, the PandeCty, had it not 
been preſerv'd, in the Piſan or Florentine 
Copy, from which all onr other Copies 
(b) have been taken; and is now us'd as 
Law: So that by a ſtrange Reverſe of 


(g)V Seld, 
Dif. ad 
Fler. c. $. 
v. Paſq- 
Rech. |. 9. 
>. 36. 


b) Ant. 
wy 


things, Juſtinian's Law, which for ſo ma. ©*** 


ny Ages was loſt or negle&ted, does now 
obtain, and the Theodofran Code 1s in 
a manner” antiquated : The Theodoftar 
Code was the better Law, till the Reign 
of Lotharizs, when Juſtiniar's Law begun 
to revive; and now, it ſeems, Juſtiniar's 
Law 


IE. T0. 
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Law is better than that, and Time, or 
Chance, or Opinion ſhall determine their 
Worth. It is plain, J»ſtinian's Law had 
not the ſame eſteem at its birth, as it has 
fince acquir*d by Age, fince it could go in- 
to diſuſe ſo carly after its conception, as to 

| make it a-queſtion, whether it obtained 

Gi) Paſt its Courſe G& in Juſtinian's own Reign? 

c. 33. © Or if it obtained then, as doubtlels it 
did, it kept its ground a ſhort time till the 
Reigns of Befilies and Leo, when Juſtini- 
an's Law was Abridg'd and Reform'd by 
thoſe Emperors, as he had done by the 
Laws before his own time; and theſe Em- 
peror's Laws obtained in the Eaf (under 
the Title ofthe Baſic Conſiitations) till 
the diflolution of that Empire, as the 
— Code had done in the Weſt. $o 
that it we might meaſure things by Suc- 
ceſs or Duration, Juſtinian's Laws bave not 
yet been long-liv'd, and what is more (ar 
ping, it might perhaps be made a que- 

10n, in what Senſe they live now ? For 
if we will beheve a noted Anthor, who 
| had reaſon to naderſtand their Authority 

(k) ST and Extent (&) they have not now -the 

Temp. vol. , . 

1. 3.151. force of, Laws, either 1n France, Spain, or 
Holland, (ſome of the moſt conhiderable 
Nations 4n Europe) but have only the 
torce of Good -Realons or Authority 


when 


, 
[ 
; 
- 
| 
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when allede'd; but the Cuſtoms and Sta- 
wes of thoſe Places, are only Laws. And 
of this Opimon Mr. Selder (4) ſeems to be, ( 
as to ſome othet Exropean Nations, 
After the confideration of the Par 6. 
dedts and Code, if I ſhould take in all 
thoſe large Volumes, that have been writ 
pon them, I ſhould make no end. 
The firſt attempts - of | this kind were 
pretty modelt, only by explaining the 
Text in (hore Glottes, which was Ae- 
enrſine's Merhod : But - he having nat 
had - the afliſtances of Humane Learns 
ing, and particularly of the Greck Tongaes 
the want ot theſe have betray'd him 
to groſs aud ' childiſh Miſtakes : And 
«is a wretched Gloſs, where a Sentence 
of Greek occurrs in the Text, Hec Gratca 
fant que mee legi nec imtelligi poſſunt. And 
yet his Aathority is great m the Law, 
much greater than that of his Sons of 
whom it is ſaid he never made a good 
Gloſs (1). | 
Commentaries ſuc Gloſtes and 


have ſwoln ww a larger Bulk : In this :e. 


kind Bartotws is ot great Name 3 whofe 
Authority is as much valud .m ſome 
Nations amongtt. the Modern Lawyers, 
as Papinian's was among the Ancients 3 
who, as he was to be follow'd, where 

the 
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the Opinions of the Lawyers were equally 
% pack divided, (#) fo Bartolar's Opinions of late 
« & have been of like force. He was confeſ- 
ſedly an extraordinary Man, and might 
have done more ſervice in his Proteſlion, 
had he not liv'd under the ſame Infelici- 
> ny Times, and wanted the ſame _ 
t Accurſiws did, whereby he - daſh 
the ſame Rocks. It was from him, 
we have had that noted and almoſt Pro- 
verbial ſaying that has caſt ſome reproach 
(9)#-. upon Las, (« Io rhe non Ccurat 
Preber.. F iſconſulter, and odd Expreſſion for an 
nterpreter of that Law, one Title where. 
of is, of the ſignification of Words : But this 
was a Title, that he did not care to 
meddle with, and which his Enemies 
have charg'd him, with not daring to ex- 
plain. Notwithſtanding all his Faults, 
he ought not to have been treated fo re- 
proachtully by L. Valz, and the Men of 
Polite Letters : for however unpoliſh'd 
he may be in his Style, or nice or ob» 
(care in , or however igno- 
rant in Hiſtory or Rowen Cuſtoms, it 
is certain, he is not that Gooſe and 
(+) % chat Valls, (6) would make hims and - 
that he has more Law, tho' the others may 
have more Learning. 


,c 8. 


The 
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The Polite Men of this Set, who gave 
the laſt turn to the Law, were Alciat, Cu- 
jacizs, Budew, and others; they have in- 
deed reſtord the Law to its primitive 
Purity and Luſtre, and cloath'd it in a 
more Elegant Dreſs, and made that a 
pleaſant Study, which in the hands of Bar- 
tolws and was uncouth and rugged; 
They have given it all the advantages of 
Hnmane Learning, and ranfackt all the 
Stores of Arts and Sciences to fetch thence 
Beauties to adorn it: But whilſt they 
have bufied themſelves in various Learn- 
ing, and attended to too many things at 
once, they have been thought wantin 
in the one main thing; and have had leſs 
Law, than many of thoſe whom they 
cenſure and deſpiſe. Art. Auguſtinus, 
who ſhould have been nam'd with the 
firſt of this Rank and Order, does in a 
manner confeſs the Charge, and owns that 
Budews whilſt he had been too much di- 
ſtrated in attaining the Tongues, had 
made no great progreſs in the knowledge 
of the Law. © The moſt confiderable Im- 
provements, that have been made by 
theſe Men, have been principally upon 
one Title, about the fgnification of Words, 
in which, however they may have excel- 
led, they have been rewarded by Bartolas's 
tol- 
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followers with no better Charatter, than 
that of Grammarians and Critics, And 
indeed many of their Diſcoveries are not 
very remarkable, and ſome of them er- 
fling 3 a Catalogue of which may be had 
in Albericus Gemtilis's two laſt Dialogues, 
which becauſe it is too ſporeful, 1 forbear 
to mention. That wherein 'they uncon» 
teſtedly excel being the Signification '«f 
Words, will be allowed to fall much hort 
of the knowledge of rtyngs. | 

One thing ſhould not have been omit. 
ted, that has occafion'd no little obſeu- 
rity and confukon : When the Law by 
the Bulk and Number of Books that wae 
writ, was grown too voluminous, 4 
way was taken up of contracting it intg 
a narrow Compaſs, by ſhort Notes and 
Abbreviations : This way was found to 
be.of ſuch uſe, and fo compendious, thar 
it prevail'd much, but its jinconvenience 
was quickly diſcover'd from the Ant 
biguity that ſack ſhort /Notes were ſub: 
ject to, and therefore they were forbid 


(#) Cod. 1. by a \Conſtiemtion (p) of Juſtinian, 


f. Tit. 19+ 


However the Miſchict was not © ecafily 
remedy'd as forbid, for it (tilt prevails 
ed, and that almoſt m Jaftiiar's own 
Time, and fome of them have crept into 
the Florentine Pandedts , which tho' oat 
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ſo Ancient as Juſtinian, (as ſome have 
been of Opinion, but whom this very 


thing (q) does ſafficiently confute ) yet (9)y. 4. 
maſt be np to have been writ ſoon Ae. 
at laſt they grew to that height, .. ,. 


after; an 
and occaſioned ſuch Confuſion and Am- 
biguicy, that ſeveral Treatiſcs have been 
writ to explain them 3 a Colletion of 
which, and a Specimen of the Notes may 
be had in gms Even of late they 
have been found fo troubleſome, that 
the Italian entred them m his Prayer, a- 
mongſt the three Evils he petitioned ro 
be delivered from, (he might have depre- 
cated greater Evils) and after, Da firria de 
villanj, and Da gnazabnglio di medics ; 
Da gli & cetera de note, was the third 
Petition (7). 

And here again, as in the entrance np- 


on this Chapter, I muſt profeſs my eſteem c. 21. 


for the Roman Laws, which I would by 
no means be rhought to undervalue, and 
all chat I imferr or prerend to prove, is 
this, That no Human Laws are exempt 
from Faults, fince thoſe that have been 
look'd upon as moſt pertett in their kind 
have been found upon Enquiry, to have 
lo many. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. XIV. 
Of Canon Law. 


Have no deſign to bring Contempt 
upon the Ancient Canons, which 
were doubtleſs very well fitted for the 
occaſions of the Church in its purer 
&s 3 having been fram'd by Men of 
Primitive Simplicity, in free and conciliar 
Debates, without any ambitious Regards, 
That which is juſtly complain'd of, is, 
that theſe Canons are too much negle- 
Qed, and a New ſort of Diſcipline e- 
rected in the Church, eſtabliſhed upon 
different Foundations, and oft-times for 
different Ends with the former ; which 
is {o notorious, that it has given occa- 
fion to a diſtinftion amongſt ſome Mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome, betwixt 
the Old and New Law : Eſpecially a- 
mongſt the French, who pretend that 
the Gallican Privileges, * are chiefly Re- 
mainders of the Ancient Canons, which 
they have preſerv'd againſt the Encroach- 
ments of the Roman Pontift. For that 
Prelate having taken advantage of the 
Fall of the Roman Empire, and of oy 
confu- 
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confuſion among his Neighbours, apon the 
mundation of the Goths and Vandals, and 
other Barbarous! People 3 and of the igno» 
rance that enſued thereon made a pretty 
cate ſhift ro eret a New Empire, and tor 
its ſupport it was neceſlary to contrive 
and frame a New Law,  L ſhalt not re- 
count the ſeveral advances that were made 
inthe ſeveral Ages3 Ifdore's Colleftion was 
the great and bold {troke, which tho', in 
its main parts, it bas been face diſcover'd 


(/). to be as impudent a Forgery as ever (71 # 


was, yet to this-Day ſtands recorded tot 
good Authority in the Canon Law, 


The two -principal parts of this Law Yap. 


are, the Decrees, and the Decretals, which, 
give them the greater face of Authority, 
{wer to the Pandects and Code in the 
Civil Law : For as the Pandedts contain 
the Anſwers and Opinions of famous 
Lawyers 3 and. the Code; the Decrees 
made, and Sentences given, by Emperors 
ſo the Decree conlilts chiefly of the Opi- 
nians of the Fathers and Definitions of 
Councils 5 andthe Decretals of the occa- 
| Sentences and Decrecs of Popes: 

As to the Clementines and Extravagants, 
which may an(wer to the Novels, they are 
only Supplements to the other two Parts, 
and we have yet no Inſtitutes in the Canon 
\} Laws 
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Law. For as to Lancelotiwr*s Book of In- 
ſ{trutes, which Dr. Duck ſeems to make a 
part of the Corpoe, he is therein miſtaken, 
if it be- his Opinion, for wanting Sandton 
(«) D=- and Authority, (x) it is only yet a private 
£1 work 


ca rs. The Decree carries contradiction in-its 


2-Cba. 25. yery Title, being Concordantia Di 

was Canonmw, or a Concordance of difa- 
greeing Canons: Or if there were nonem 
the Title, I doubt there are too. many th 
the Body of the Work, which have occy- 


fioned innumerable Gloſs, and buficed the - 


Canonilts in reconciling them. It having 
been compiled by Gratier, in an Ignorant 
Age, we ought not to be too nice in ext- 
mining it, and perhaps it were unreaſy. 
nable eo require too much accuracy; 
mongſt ſo much Ignorance 3 and therefore 
if his Style in Latiz be ſomewhar courſe, 
or if in quoting a Greek Father or Coun- 
cil, he miſtakes their meaning, or gives a 
wrong one, that might eafily be forgiven 
him, Greek being a Langaage that was 
not underſtood in that Age, and was ra 
ther the misfortune of the Time; than his 
own': But then if -he gives us ſuch Farhers 
and Councils as have no Being, or if he 
miſtakes a Father for a Council, or a Coun- 
cil for a Father this ſurely is not ſo par- 
donable 
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, md yer this is what he 
been charg'd with, (x) by Authars of 
his own Communion. And among the 


16; 


(z) Art; 
Aage+ De 
Emend. 


Jeſaits, who are not uſually wanting in the Grer. Di- 


Canſe of "their Church, Bel/armin owns, 
that he has quoted a Heretick inſtcad of 4 
Father: - And the poor Monk having pro- 
bably-never ſeen many of the Decrees and 
Councils that he had accalion to uſe, nor 
trac'd his Authorities to their Fountains; 
but having made uſe of others Colleftions, 


it was unpoſlible but be ſhould fall into 


Miſtakes 3 which are fo numerous, eſpe- 
cially 1n the Names of Perſons and Places, 
that a Man had need of good kill in Hi- 
ſtory, and of a New Geography to under- 
ſtand bim ari ht s and without ſuch helps, 
one may caſily loſe himſelt in travelling 
the Decree 


It might be expeted that he ſhould be 
etty exatt in the Names of Popes, theſe 
ing his Law-givers, whoſe Authority he 
makes aſe of upon all Occaſions, and yer 
even in theſe he lometimes Miſcarries, and 


" "gives us ſach Names as were never heard 


of in "Ancient Story. I can never read 
him, bur he pats me in mind of a late no- 
ted Author, who bas given Os a Church 
Hiſtory of Biſhops and their Councils; tor 2s 
in that Book you may meet with 4 a 

M 2 SI, 
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C5) V. Ms. cil at Arauſtcan, (y ) another'at Toletarr, 
Oh +4 and a third at Vienne near France, with 
| others as remote from Knowledge, as theſe 
| are; ſo in Gratian, you may find like Mi- 
ſtakes, only altering the Language, a Con 
' cilium Auraſicenſe, Anquiritamum, Biſpalenſe, 
and more of the like nature: One would 
be tempted to think, that Mr. B. had ſtu- 
died the Canon Law, and had borrow'd 
bis Authorities from thence. | 
After ſo much Ignorance we are not to ' 
wonder, if ratian have no very favout- 
able Opinion of Humane Learning, which 
is — in the Decree, more particy- 
larly Poetry and Logic : Thoſe of the hi 
eſt Artes 19. the Church, even ___ 
(7) V- D-them(ſclves (&) are forbid to read 
ery of Heathen Learning, and St. Jerom's At- 
Genilizm thority is urg'd who was reproved by an 
hs: Angel for reading Cicero. It is true; the 
Canoniſts endeavour to reconcile this, 'by 
alledging other places in the Decree, where F 
Learning is allow'd, and by ſhewing ir'to 
be Gratian's way, to cite differing Canons 
and Opinions to the ſame purpoſe; and 
will grant ſo much it they pleaſe, but 
then 1t can be no great commendation 
a Law, that it contains ſuch contrary Opt 
nions, that it muſt be another Man's work 
to reconcile them. Nor does his Moral 


ty 


rm 
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ty. exceed his Learning 3. the Decree in 
caſe of -twa Evils, the one of which is 
nnavoidable, allows us to chuſe the 
les (a) 5: which altho' the Canoniſts would () Di- 
underſtand of the evil'of Puniſhment, yer#"* '3 
| it ſeems pretty plain from the Text, and 
the. laſtahces there produc'd, that it 
muſt be underſtood of the Evil of Sin ; 
in which- Senſe the caſe can never hap- 
pen, unleſs; we will admit of a neces. 
| ty. of finning, which is as impoſbible -in 
Morality, as:'any the greateſt difficul- 
ty. can be in. Nature. . That which fol 
lows in the 24th Diſtiation is yet worle, 
Ir qui non habet nxorem, & pro nxore Concu- 
binam habet, a Communione, non repel/a- 
tar 3 which in modeſty I fotbear to tran- 
flate, - and: could hardly: have believed: 
it_ to: have been in Gretian : And when 
þ firſt met with it there, I thought it' 
had been only to be found. in ſome 
old Editions, . and concluded with my 
{elf it muſt be amended in that more 
" correft | and- authoriz'd Edition | by Gre- 
gory XI. Bat was till more (urpriz'd, 
when I found it ſtand there nncorret- 
ed, as if there had been no hurt done: 
- think nothing can be ſaid worſe, unleſs 
what is. faid by the Learned Ant. Aus 
guſtinus in, his fifteenth Dialogue of his 
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Reflections upon Learmng. 

Pope's diſpenhng Power and abſolute 
Dominion, . they. became. uſclebs : 
Popes.. were # become the Fountain 
of. all Power, and both Princes and Coun- 
als were brought ander their Obedt- 
ence. . It is expreſly ſaid in the Decre- 
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tals (c) The no Councils beve prefixed (+) £53. 1. 
Laws to the Church of "Rome, inaſameb © 


as all Councils do borrow their Anthori. 
ty. from that Church, and the Papal Au 
thority. 4s excepted in them all. And In- 
oceans, 10 the Title, De Majoritate, ex- 
alts the- Papal Power awmuch above the 
Regal, as Spuitual things are better than 
Temporal, or 4he. Soul ſuperior to the 
Body 3..and having compar'd theſe two 
Powers, ..to - the two great Lights in 


| the: Firmament , . inferrs from thence, 


That. the Pontifical Authority is as mach 
ſuperior . to the Regal, as the Sun Bs 
reater than the Moon, Upon which 
= ariling ſome difference, concern- 
ing the proportion of Magnitade betwaxt 
theſe two ,Lyminarics, and conſequent- 


| uy betwixt theſe two other great Powers; 


the . Gloſs does learnedly referr us to 


* Pholemy's Almageſt to adjuſt rhe propor. 


tion. Bat I need not cite particular Con- 
ſtitntions, a good part of che Decrerals 
turning upon this Point, and refolving all 
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into a - Monarchical Power at Rome : 
For which reaſon the Five Books of Gre. 


(4)D«jar. Fry (4) have not yet been received in 


Hiſt, du France Without Reſtrictions; no more 
pat. Ci" chan the fixth' Book of Boniface VIIL has 
Ch.1 $- 17. been. 


The Clementines, notwithſtanding a 
good part of them were given 1n a 


, pretended Geferal Council ar Vienne in 


France, yet are no Conciliar Decrees, 
only the Conſtitntions of Clement V, 
Sach having been the manner of ſome 
of the late Weltern Councils, That the 
Eiſhops were only Afletiors or Adviſers, 
or at the moſt Afſenters, and the Pope a- 
lone defin'd in a pretty abſolute man- 
ner 3 and therefore they are not (tyld 
Liecrees of ſuch a Council, only the 
Conſti:utions of Clement in the Connal 
at Vienne. The Extravagants are tedi- 
ous things, and want that Majeſty; 
which” Brevity gives to Santions and 
Decrees : Both they and the Clementine; 
have this beſides, that having been 
compild in the Scholaſtick Age of the 
Church, they are mixt with Theologi- 
cal Queſtions, and are as mach Divini- 
ty as Law. 


Nor 
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Nor is the Gloſs br than the Text, 

which, however it be of great Autho- 

rity among the” Canoniſts, yet it may 

be juſtly queſtion'd, whether it deſerves 

fo mach? For to take things as they 

riſe, and to go no further than the firſt 

Page of the Decree : Gratian having be- 

gun his Book very properly, by diſtioguiſh- 

ing betwixt the ſeveral forts of Right, . 

and having faid that J#s was fo called, 

becauſe it was Juſt, The Gloſs upon 

this obſerves, that there is a Right that 

is neither Equitable nor Juſt (e) and (4) gue 

produceth Inſtances, that are neither —F 

pertinent, nor prove the Point 3 and ji, 

then concludes, that in all Cafes upon ft «- 

a Reaſon, and for publick Good, Rigonrf,. 

s induc'd againſt natural Equity, and init. 

lome Caſes without a Reaſon, Take 

another Inſtance upon the Decretals, ( By C [2.1 _ 

which beginning with' the Symbol © 

our Faith : upon that the Author of ho 

Gloſs enquires into the Nature of Faith, 

and having: paſs'd the Apoſile's Account, 

as an impertect Definition, gives a much 

more 1nſufficient one of his own; for 

which he is juſtly chaſtiz'd by Eraſmus : 

And as for the word Symbol that 

ſhould not ſeem to be over difficult, he 

derives it from Sy» and Bolus, which 

in 


)Joſeph. 


ht anſ{wer_ to. ſo many Goſpels. 
leſs Miſtakes upon the fame 


y 
Colle&tion of Trafts that was publiſh'd 
at Verice, there are two groſs Volumes 
concerning the Power of Popes, and their 
Cardinals; it is very obſervable, that there 
yen 0 ap of Councils, unleſs 
by ſach as will be ſure to ſabje&t them 


an.valto the Pope. That Hanghty Biſhop is 


Traff, De 


Roman! 
Poatifics, 


Tom, I'T' 


their darling Theme, and one of them 
has gone ſo low, as to write a Tratt (g), 
about the Adoration of his Feet, Nor ſhall 

I 
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| infaſt upon the differing Opinions and 
Conl titurion » in Decree and Decretals, 
in how many things they interfere and 


croſs, and in how maty. more, they con- 
tradict the Civil Law. Baptiſte 2 Senfo 
Blafio, has furniſh'd as wich two hundred 


the Account yer higher : But 1 leave thoſe 
we have already to be reconcild by the 
Learned in the Law. 
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CHAP. XV. 

a 43:40 770/ORt Phyſee, | 

F any Credit may be. given to Pliny, 

>(@ ,we-rſhall have no reaſon to boaſt 
ot: the Invention of Phylic, two great Q- 
perations in that Art, having been owing 
tw:two {em ee _—_— Bleed- 
ing .and. Purgi ve taught us by. 
: ag Ibis, the | o 
which being over-chargd with | Blood, 
breaths a Vein by rowling himſelf among 
the'ſharp Reeds of the Nik; and the Iat- 
ter ſucking inthe Salt- Water, adminiſters 
a Cathartic, by turning her Bill upon ber 
Fundament., 1 will not voach for my 
Auchor, ( whom if I would make ule of, 
it ſhould be to a different purpoſe, in 
ſhewing, how little rcliance there is up- 
on our Natural Hiſtory ) although the 
Account he-gives here of Phylic may be as 
true as theirs is, who fetch its Original 
from Xſculapiws and Apollo. 

It is doubtleſs ancient, Men's neceſlity 
and dcfire of Health did put them early 
upon this ſearch, and Herppocrates who 
liy'd acoo Years ago has left a Treatiſe 
concerning axciext Phyſic ; 1o that. it was 
anci- 
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ancient in his Time. - But the Phyſic then 
in ule was chiefly Emperical, Hippocre- 
tes brought 'in the Rational way, and 
what he did in'this Art, did fo far ſurpaſs 
others Labours, that their Works are in 
a manner loſt and forgot 3 and- Hippocre- 
tes who was then a Modern, is to us a 
very ancient Author.. His Age gave him 
Authority, and/altho' that, and his ſhort 
way of Writing;” have rendred him leſs 
intelligible to ordinary Readers, yer he 
was almoſt univerſally follow'd : His 4- 
pboriſms have been lookt apon as Maxims, 


and Macrobius *k)(peaks of his knowledge (, , ,;,.. 
in ſuch lofty ſtrains, as'are only agreea- crates — 
ble to God Almighty. © Notwithſtanding, #7'-" 
of late he has been diſcover'd to be a frail quam fol 
Man, his Aphoriſms have been examin'd, n</cir Lib. 


and the danger detected, in blindly fol- © 
lowing great Names; and how miſchie- 


- vous the conſequences may have been, in 


an implicit ſabmiſhon to all his Rules, 
may appear from-one, which once crudely 
ſwallow'd has coft ſo many Lives, all which 
might have been ſav'd, -had the contrary 

rice been ventar*d upon ſooner, which 
1s now found (1) to be not only Safe but 
Salatary. 


Galen, as he differs from Hippocrates in >. þ 5- 


ſome things, ſo he follows him in the 
main, 
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of Invention. His Anatomi- 


len which bave-been cry's up © 
oY 


diſtinguiſh- 
having 
bang 
the 
. Even bis Tres- 
been cenſar'd, as 


either to 


d it 


he tires and diſtract 


us his own Sentiment, 


_—_ 
amen nee 

Ber 6s mack 
= 


explaining his Author, 


by 
by 
, than he was capable of ma- 


king; and thoſe which he has made, are 
iog and 
x th Badia of Men 


{ 
| 
Fl 


YH 


ay 
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meaſare, have been leſs admir'd 


fince nicer Obſervations have been made 


in eptarand ag 
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from Experience and View ; and the Parts 
are deſcribed there in fach order, as none 
will think fit to imitate, unleſs any Man 
can find Method, in beginning with the 
Hand, and proceeding to the Foot, and fo 
up again'to the Belly, And tho” be has 
been remarkable for his care and tender. 
neſs of Lite, which he © has expreſfd, 
as in other Inſtances, ſo particularly in be- 
againſt publiſhing exq uifre Treatiſcs 
w Bec the Nature of Peyton, yet I queſtion 
whether it will be thought another In- 
ſtance of ir, that he ſometimes rook away 
mz Pounds of Blood (#) in a Fever”, 
and bled his Patients, -rill by i 
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they conld bear no longer, for which he gay mit 
was twitted in his own time, as appears <4. 14. 


from his Books (») an4 was aid to work 
Cures by murthermg Diſeaſes. 

Whatever Faults he had muſt have been 
deriv'd upon his Saccetfors, for as he 
commented upon Hippocrates, fo the fol- 
lowi ng Phyſiciam bave copy'd Galen, The 
Greeks Oribeſie, Feginets, and Fitivs have 
in a manner tranſcribed him; and Avi- 
cen, and the Arabians have done lictle 
more than tranſlare Glen into their own 
Tongue: And their Tranſlations having 
not been over faithful, and the Verſion 
donble ; firſt from the Greek to the Adra- 


bic, 
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bic, and from that back again. into the 
Latin, they -cannot be depended upon 
without eminent hazard, eſpecially in the 
Names of Drugs and Plants, where the 
miſtake in a Word may endanger a Life, 
They-were ſubtle Men, and moſt of them 
Logicians, - accordingly they have given 
method,” and ſhed ſubtilty upon their Au- 
thor, and little more can be {ard for them, 

The Chymiſts bave appear'd with 
much Oſtentation, and with ſuch Con» 
tempt of the Arebians and Galen, that we 
have been made to expet Wonders from 
their Performances.  Paracelſss , - who 
would be thought the Head of a Sect, has 
treated the Galeniſts ſo rudely, as if they 
were the moſt ignorant Men in the World, 
and had little Skill beyond. a Plaſter or a 
Purge : Tho' neither the to have 
vaunted ſo much of his Diſcoveries; One 
of his great Admirers ('o) having (hewn, 
that ſome part of-his skill was ſtole: And 
it is ſome prejudice againſt him, that a 
Man who pretended to fuch immortal 
Remedies, ſhould himſelt die in his forty 
ſeventh Year, whereas Hippocrates and 
Galen are ſaid to have lived beyond a 
Hundred. | 

If there be any thing certain in Chymt- 
ſtry, it ought to be their firſt hag © 
whic 
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which the Chymiſts have ſubſticured in 
the place of others, which they have 
thought fit to explode 3 and pretend that 
theirs are ſo evident trom the Analyſis of 
Bodies, that there can be no room for 
doubt 3 and yet whereas at firſt we had 
only three of theſe Principles, their num- 
ber is already ſwoln to five, and who 
knows whether they may (top there? Or 
whether their Practice be better grounded 
than the Principles they go on? For 
tho" great Cures have been «ffetted by 
Chymical Preſcriptions, and thofe roo* in 
a manner leſs cloying and nauſeous, than 
the former Practice would admit of, by 
ſeparating the Fzces with which the Ga- 
lenical Medicines are clog'd ; yet the que- 
{tion will be, whether they be not artend- 
ed with other Inconveniences ? Whether 
they be equally fate, and have no dange- 
rous Conſequences to diſcourage their ule ? 
It will not be deny'd, that the Chymical 
Preparations are more vigorous and po- 
tent in their Effets than the Galenical are, 
and often work ſuch Cures, as the other 
groſs Medicines have not activity enough 
to effeft : Burt then, as their aCtivity 1s 
great, is not the danger ſoro0? And does 
not the ſame Power that enables them 


to Heal, empower them to Deſtroy? And 
whi:l(t 
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whilſt the Cures are recorded, are not 
the miſcarriages forgot ? Have not our 
Enterpriing Chymilts ſometimes preſer- 
ved Lite, only to make it the more miſe+ 
rable? And fav'd their Patients by ruin. 
ing their Conſtitutions ? Have not their 
ſtrong Opiats often diforder'd the Head ? 
And their too free uſe of Mercary, Anti. 
mony, &c. the whole habit of the Body ? 
It fach Cures be offter'd me, I hardly. ac- 
cept them. He 1s the true Phyſician, 
who attends to all poſhible Conſequences, 
who does not heal one Diſeaſe, by procu- 
ring us a worle, but reſtores ſuch a Life as 
a Man can enjoyz but where (hall this 
Perfect Man be 4 ? 

Some have gone as far as China to find 
him out, of which People's Skill ſuch 
Wonders have been reported, as the 
Chymiſts themſelves can hardly pretend 
to, The Circulation of the Blood, which 
with us is a Modern Diſcovery, has been 
known there according to Yoſſaws (p} 4000 
Years, they have ſuch $kill in Pulſes as is 
not to be imagin'd, but by thoſe that are 
acquainted with them; and the Arabian 
are there ſaid to have borrow'd thence 
their knowledge in Phylic. Even the 
Miſſionaries who have reaſon to know 
them beſt, grant, that there is ſome- 
what 
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what ſurpriling in their $kill of Pulles, 


(9) tell us they have made obſervation in (4) Le 
Medicine 4000 Yearsz and that when all <*-* 


the Books in Chins were order'd to be 
burnt by the Emperor Chiobamti, thoſe in 
Phyſic were preſerv'd by a pariicular Ex- 
ception. Bur yet they hikewile acq uaint 
us, that moſt of their Skill us built apan 
Obſervations, which have not been im- 

rovd tro ſuch purpoles as they would 
ws been by the Exropeans, and that 
for want of Philolophy and Anatomy, 
the great Foundations of Medicine, their 
Notions are contus'd, and their Practice 
in ſome things ridiculous. The Chineſe. 
are an unaccountable fort ot People, 
ſtrangely compounded of Knowledge and 
Ignorance; they have had Printing amgng 
them, and Gun-Powder, and the uſe of 
the Compals, long betore they came a» 
mong the Exropeans; and yet for want 
ot due Improvement, theic uſciul [nven- 
tions have not turn'd coany great account 5 
ahd Phyſic has had the fame Fate.  $- 
that after all our Travel, the moit con- 
ſiderable Improvements 1n this Art, are 
molt probably to be tound at home 5 and 
being fo ncur, nccd not þe much eaquyr d 
into, 
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We have generally Men enough ready 
to publiſh Diſcoveries, whether real or 
prerended, whilſt Deficiencies in moſt 
Arts are often conceal'd, or paſsd by in 
Silence. What noiſe have we had for 
ſome Years about Tranſplantation of Dif. 
eales, and Transfuftion of Blood, the lar- 
ter of which has taken up ſo much room 
in the Journal des Scavans, and Philoſo. 
phical Tranſattionsz and the Engliſh and 
French have contended for the Diſcovery, 
which notwithſtanding as far as I can fee, 
1 like to be of no uſe or Credit to either 
Nation. The retrieving the Ancient 
Britanica has made no leſs noiſe, Mantin- 
gives has writ a Book upon it, and we 
were made to hope for a Specitic againſt 
the Scurvy : After all, 'it is like to come 
to nothing, and Men loſe their Teeth and 
dic, as they did before. The Circula- 
tion of the Spirits is a third lnvention, 
which, if I might have leave to judge, 
I ſhould think ſcarce capable of being 
prov'd ; for neither are the Spirits them- 
ſelves viſible, nor, as far as 1 know, does 
any Ligature or Tumor in the Nerve 
diſcover their Motion. The Circulats 
on of the Blood has indeed been faid to 
be demonſtrated to Senſe by Monftexr 
Leeuwenbock, by the help of his _ 
an 
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and Men have been look'd upon as dull 
that will not ſee it. I will not queſtion 
the Fat, tho? 1 cannot bat obſerve that 


a late [talian (r) Author has in effect done G;), = 


Cree 


it for me, who cither has not met with moe 4» 


M. Leeuwenhock and his Experiments, cr 5 


A 


cannot fee fo clearly in his Glafles as he 
doesz which, however it be, ought to be 
ſome check upon aflurance. ' I might enu- 
merate a World of fuch hike Particolars ; 
Anwald's Panacea diſculsd by Libaviss, 
and Butler's Stone ſo much magnihed by 
Helmont, were as much talkt of in their 
own time, as moſt things we can prerend 
to, and yet they are dead, and have been 
buried with their Authors. 

The moſt conſiderable real Difcove- 
ries that have been lately made, have 
been in Anatomy, and Botany : No 
Man in his right Wits will conteſt the 
former; tho' the Diſcoverics in that 
kind have been rather in 'the Parts of 
the Body, than in the Hamors and Spirits 
and Blood, which are the principal Seat 
of Health as well as Diſeaſe : For the 
firſt ſeem defign'd for Strength and Mo- 
tion, and fall not improperly under the 
Surgeon's Skillz the latter are the Seat of 
Life, and under the conſideration of Phylic, 
and are yet impertetly underſtood. Till 
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theſe be rhoro known, which per, 
haps they never will, there will be one 
fundatmental/ dereiency in our Phylic, 

Another" great deficiency was ob- 
ſerv'd by my Lord Bacon (7) in his time, 
that will I believe always hold, and that 
15 1n Comparative' Anatomy : He then 
granted, as we may with more ſafety, 
that "ſimple Anatomy had been clearly 
handled, ard that the ſeveral Parts had 
been diligently obſerved and deſcribed ; 
but the ſame Parts in different Perſons 
had not been duly compared, nor*have 
they yet been; tho' we may differ as mach 
in the inward Parts of our Bodies, as we 
do in our outward Features, and that dif- 
ference may occaſion preat variety in Ap- 
plication and Cure. This is a deficiency 
that is not like to have a ſpeedy remedy, 
requiring more diffections than moſt Men 
nave opportunity of making. 

Nor are the Deficiences leſs in the Bo- 
tanic Part ; for tho'thns fort of Knowledge 
be mightily enlarged, ſince the diſcovery 
of the Huſt and Weſt- Indjes, by opening 
a vaſt Field, and giving a much larger 
range to it than it had before, yer the 
great difticulty remains fill to be ©- 
vercome: onr Herbals, it js true, are 
fafticienly Qor'd with Plants, _ we 

ave 
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have made a tolerable ſhift to reduce them 
to Claſſes, and to deſcribe them by Marks 
and Signatures, ſo far as to diſtinguiſh 
them from one another: Burt as their Cha- 
raceriſtic Marks are known, are their 
Virtges ſo too? I believe no Man will 
ventare to afhrm it, The qualitics of 
many of our Plants and Simples are yet 
in the dark, or {o uncertain 1n their ope- 
rations , that .they are rather matter of 
Cariolity, than Subjedts of Skill: Or 
where ſome of their Vertues are too 
remarkable to be conceal'd, yet they 
a& one way ſingly, and quite other- 
wiſe in Mixture and Compoſition 3 or 
they may have one effect, when out- 
wardly applied, and a quite different 
one when taken inwardly, after they 
have andergone ſo many alterations in 
the Blood and Stomach, as they muſt 
do, before they can reach the part atf- 
feteds; and they may again vary, ac- 
cording to the different tgnper of the 
Bodies to which they are applied. lt 
15 not enough to ſay, their Natures may 
be known by being Chymically reſol- 
ved, for their Effets are often very 
diſproportionable to the Principles and 
Parts that reſult from the Aralyſs ; there 
are other parts more ſubtle, and yer 
N 4 moſt 
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moſt a&ive and vigorous in their Opera- br 
tion, that at upon the Spirits, as the groſ- th: 
ſer part do upon the blood and Humors, ea 


and thoſe the ſabtileſt Chymiſts, and the a 
moſt exquiſite Analyſs will not be able or 


to reach, | an 
++ 1n ſhort, whether we conſider our Bo- a 
dies, or our Medicines, Phyſhc muſt be fe 
the moſt uncertain thing imagmable : Pl 
Our Bodies are more compounded and W 
nnequal than other Bodies are, moſt 0- 
ther Creatures live upon a. ſimple .Diet, cil 
and are regu!arin their Appetitesz where- bl 
as Man feeds almoſt upon every thing, NV 
Fleſh and Fiſh, Fruits and Plants, from lo 
the Fruit of our Gardens to the Muſh- th 
rome upon the Danghil; and where ct 
Appetite fails, Invention is call'd in ne 
to ſwell the Account 3 high Sauces and ne 


rich Spices are fetch'd from the Indies, ir 
which occaſion ſtrong Fermentations and A 
infinite diſorder in the Blood and Hu- P 
monrs : Henge proceed ſuch variety of n 
Diſcaſes as perplex and diſtra& the Phy- tl 
fician's Skill. A found Body and heal- a 
thy Conſtitution 1s cafily reſtor'd when bs 
out of order, Nature in a great meaſure I 
does! its own work, (a noted inſtance t 
whereof we have in Cornaro in Lejſcue, 
who by Regularity and Temperance bad 
brought 
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brought an infirm Body to ſuch a Temper, - 
that he was not troubled with any Dil- 
eaſe, and any Wound in him would in 
a manner heal it ſelf). whereas in a dif- 
ordered Body, every little thing 1s Wound 
and Diſeaſe, and a Phyſician muſt give 
a new Conſtitution, before he can per. 
fet a Cure ; this is a hard tryal upon our 
Phyſician, and yet by our way of living 
we often require it, 

It is the harder, becauſe his Medi- 
cines and Methods of Cure will not ena» 
ble him to work Wonders; For tho' our 
Materia Medica be large enough, and to 
look into our Diſpentitories, one would 
think no Diſeaſe 1ncurable, yet the milſ- 
chief of it is, all thoſe fine Medicines do 
not always anſwer in the Application, 
nor have they been found ſo Sovereign 
in our Bodies, as they are in our Books. 
All which things have fo diſtrafted our 
Phyſicians, that they vary even in the 
moſt common Methods: Art one time 
they keep their Patients fo cloſe and warm, 
as almoſt to ſtifle them with Care, and all 
bn a ſudden the cold Regimen is in vogue 
In one Age Alkalies are in faſhion, and in 
the next Acids begin to recover Credit z 
Antimony at one time 1s next to Poyſon, 
and again, the moſt innocent thing in 
the 
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the World, if daly prepared ; Bleeding 
is.practisd in one Nation, and condemn- 
ed by-their Neighbours; ſome: People are 
prodigal- of their. Blood, and others fo 
fparing, as if ſo much Life and Blood 
went together; Helmont and his Follow- 
ers are for the latter way, Galen and Wik. 
lis, and their Followers, encourage the 
former: And all of them, as you will ima- 
gine with equal aſſurance. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVT 
Of Critical Learning. 


Riticiſm, as it is uſually practig'd, is 
little more than an Art of finding 
Faults, and thoſe commonly little ones too, 
and ſuch as are of ſmall importance to the 
Scope and Defign of an Author. Mon- 
freur Bayle was ſenſible of this, whoſe firſt 
deſign was to publiſh a Dionary of 
Faults, but was diverted from his Par- 
poſe, by his Friends repreſenting to him, 
that they were not conſtderable enough to 
be infifted on: And yet he had that to fay 
for himſelt, that they were ſuch as were 
taken notice of by Scaliger, and other noted 
Critics, either ſome miſtake in a Name, 
Tune, Place, or other minate Circum- 
ſtance. The truth of i is, Craticiſm is at 
a low Ebb, Men will be fmnding Faalts in 
Authors, and yet our Store is well nearex- 
hanſted, for there are few Faults in this 
kind that have not been taken notice of. 
Eraſmus, and the firſt ſet of Critics had 
Marter enough to work apon, a Jong 
Age of Ignorance had cut our ſufficient 
Employment, by vicwwus Copies and ob- 
truding 
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truding Spurious from Genuine Authors ; 
the diſtinguiſhing of which was a Work 
of Uſe and $kill : But after the Buſineſs 
s pretty well done, the Vein of Criti- 
cifing ſtill continues z Men will play at 
ſmall Games rather than want Employ. 
went, ſo that our Modern Critics have 
uſually cither degenerated into Gramma- 
rians, or if they foar higher, it 1s 200 of- 
ten, by venturing too freely upon thoſe 
Books, which ht to be handled with 
greater tenderneſs : Their bafineſs ſome- 
times is in finding Faults, where there 
are none, or in perverting the Senſe, that 
they may make room for  CorreCtion. 
And for as much as theſe Men do find 
Faplts with all the World, they have no 
reaſon to take it amiſs, if one who is none 
of their Number, does find one or two 
in them. 1 ſhall ſeek for no more (nor 
have 1 room in the compaſs of a Chapter) 
bat they (ball be in two Critics of Name; 
one of whom has writ the Art of Criticiſae, 
the other, 4 Critical Hiſtory of the Old and 
New Teſtament. 

The former, Monſieur Le Clerc, is as 
free in his Cenſures, as any Man I ever 
met with, and oft-times as Unhappy : 
He begins with Ereſ-rw, for | take the 
firſt thing I meet with, whom he _ 

eth 
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ſeth (t ) as ignorant in Geography, for ha- (?) 4» 
ving in his Notes upon A@s 28. miſtaken 
Rheginm, a City in Italy, for a Town in Si: Ed. Land. 


cilyz and for having took Mel:ta an Ifland, 
either for Mitylene a City 3 or the ſame 
Iland, that is ſituate in the Mediterranean, 
or African Sea, for an obſcure land in the 
Adriatic : And then falls foul on him, as a 
Man that had ſcarce ever feen a Geogra- 
phical Map. It ſeem'd very ſtrange to me, 
that Eraſmus, who is known to have writ 
his Commentaries upon the New Teſta- 
ment, with the Map of the Romer Empi 
always before him, ſhould be guilty of foach 
Errors in Geography, and therefore I had 
the curiofity to conſult the Anthor : I have 
not fo bad an Edition of Eraſmas as MonC. 
Le Clerc quores, bat I conſulted the worſt 
Edition I could meet with in that he is fo 
far from placing Rhegizm in Sicily, that he 
a—_— ays, it is a City in [taly, and cor- 
res St. Jerome for having been guilty of 
ſo groſs a Miſtake: And as to Melitz the 
Iſland, he direfly diſtinguiſhech it from 
Mitylene the City, which itland he placerh 
betwixt Africa and Sicily, a Situation very 
differem from that, which Monficur Le 
Clerc-endeavours to faſten upon him. 
Monſiear Le Clerc in the next place is 
angry _ with Eraſmus tor quoting Hugo 


Ca rrenſe i, 
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Carrenſis, being an Author of no Credit, 
and one who liv'd in the Scholaſtic Age, 
and ſeems to think he was led into his 
Miſtake, by truſting ſo mean an Autho- 
rity : It is true, Eraſmus does quote Hugs 

ſes, but it is only to make ſport with 
him, as he does ſomerimes with the School- 
men, and Monſieur Le Clerc needed not 
have gone above ten Lines further for a 
convincing Proof of this, where Eraſmw 
Ys Reader to laugh (#) at Hugo 
Carrenſis for his Critical Obſervation upon 
the Sign of Caſtor and Pol/ux. 

Well! But Eraſmws is not yet clear of 
Monſicur Le Clerc, for he remembers, that 
Eraſmus ſomewhere in his Notes upon St, 

erow's Epiſtles, miſtakes the City Mity- 
for the Iſland Melite, only he-forgets 

the particular Place, but it is ſomewhere, 
where St. Jerome mentions Sc. Pauls Ship- 
wrack: I always ſuſpe&t a Man where he 
forgets the place, ad ebrreſend [ will help 
his Memory 3 it is in St, Jerome's Epiſtle 
to Oceanws 10 the firſt Tome of Ereſmw's 
Editionz where, it Eraſmws reads Mitylene 
I ſuppoſe it was only becauſe it was the 
ſame Word, which was us'd by his Author 
St, Jerome, tor both of them make it an 
Idand, and expreſly the ſame where St. Pau! 


- ſuffered Shipwrack, and without quelti- 
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on the fame that Eraſmus meant in his 
Notes upon the AFs. If Eraſmw be to 
be blam'd in any thing, it is for ma- 
king St. Jerome read Mitylene inſtead 
of Melits, for in all the MSS. that 1 
have ſeen of that Father, and I have 
ſeen more than one, the reading is Me- 
lite : But I dare ſay that is more than 
M. Le Clerc knows. Eraſmus may have 
had Miſtakes in Criticiſm, for tho' he tells 
us of himſelf, that his care in publiſhin 

St. Jerome was ſuch, that it colt him almol 
as much pains m reſtoring his Works, 
as it did the Author in writing them 3 


on Marianus Vitorius (x) pretends to (ﬆ) Exiſt. 
ve made 15co Correchons upon him Fi Qaarte, 


barely in the Edition of that Father ; 
and the BenediFines, no doubt, have ad- 
ded more. But as for M. Le Clere's at- 
tack, I dare be confident, they will nei- 
ther hurt St. Jerome, nor any of his E- 
ditorsz tho? he falls as foul upon the Be- 
nedifines as he does upon Ereſmas, He 
would gladly make the World believe; 
that they underſtand not Greek, and in: 
deed they pretend leis that way, and 
therefore their chict care hitherto has been 
in the Latin Fathers, in which they have 
deſerv'd great Commendation : But as 


to M, Le Clerc's Critical Obſervation ( y ) ©): 


which © 7 
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which he paſſeth upon them with ſo much 
Contempt, it is ſo far ſhort of proof to me, 
that I cannot but think their Miſtake bet- 
ter than his' CorreGtion, I am ſure more 
agreeable to St. Jerome's meaning. 

He has paſt the ſame Cenſure in ano- 


(7: ther Work' (2) upon one who has le 


deferv'd it, the Learned Sorboniſt Cote- 
lerizs, who has not been ſuſpetted of 
want of Greek, till M. Le Clerc took him 
to Task, he has caught him tripping in his 
Greek, where all things were plain, and 
tells us, he has ſhewn it in his Notes upon 
Barnabas and Clements. For my part I can 
meet with no material Corre&ions upon 
either of theſe Authors, and the only 
thing he chargeth him with in his Pre» 
face is, That he renders, x«paAawdts, Ca 
pitulatim, which in M. Le Clerc's Opinion, 
ſhould be ſammatize, which in reading our 
Animadverter, a Man would think Cote- 
lerizs had done, either in Barnabas or Cle- 
ment's Epiſtles. 'I have read over haſtily 
theſe three Epiſtles. I will not be over- 
—_ but I am pretty confident, the 

ord does not occurr in any one of the 
threes and if it be to be met within the 
Clementines, tis nothing to the Animadver- 
ter's purpoſe ; for we are not to expett to 
meet always with Claſſical Greek there, 


or 
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br with ' Words, "always in the ſenſe of 


Claſſical 'Authors. 'Coteleries (a) has reft- («)8an, 
dred the” Verb wtzAaio, as M. Le Cope 5140. 6 


would have it; and if he have rendred 
the Adverb otherwiſe, itts Þtobable it was 
not” from"Miſtake, but Judgment.” - Had 
M. Le Clerc confider'd, that there is a fſbrt 
of Eccleſiaſtical Greek, very different from 
the Claflical, he would have been mote 
reſerv'd in his Cenſares. Bur this $a 
fort of Greek wherewith be ſcems not to 
be mnch acquainted. Sr. Jerome, who 
anderſtood this fort of Greek berter than 
ether of them), has rendred ar2»4pa,.auim- 


&y by, recepitulare (bYy and tho**M: Le (6) 4d E- 
Clerc tiould oppoſe, I maſt think SE: Jer eſe cap fo 


4 good Tranſlator. 

Our Hiſtorian is a Critic of a higher 
form, bur fers ont as unfortnnately as M. 
Le Clere has done : To' recommend the 
Critical Art to the Worldihe tells us, that in 
St: Jerome's Time feveral Ladies of Qnaliry; 
made Cririciſm'rheir Study; and to prove 


this (c), quotes an Fpiſtle of that Father, (9 a. 


to Juni and Fretella, which ſhews them 


to'have been knowing In the Greek Lg 


Hebrew. | The Hebrew was fo little 
known in that Age, that perhaps St. Je- 
rome was the only "Perſon of his Time, 
that underſtood ir pertefly, except the 

Q© Tewilh 
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h wiſh | Rabbins,,, who were /his- Jnſtrw- 
Hor $.3 and this. her $70n knows very 
But, as to the Father'\'rwo Ladies, 
1:can-aflure hirm, there were none of that 
that underſtood a word of either 
R age : tor ia and; Fretela were 
two, Lear raed; x of St. Jerome's A nam 


what of this was cv'd 

(4) 5 Os of Vaſſews (4 ): andy Father 
M. }ujtel. ave; any. doubt of he thing, 
Have that s Fas now __ me--a 
A. very fair Manuſcripts 4 in both which 
is Dile#ifſi ms; Fratribus Sunnie © Frts 


» This is no'very great miſtake, bat 
abways MOL] to ſtumble at the 


re 


[ will not trace him through his 
ſtakes 3. I - wilt, only Note he. y 
which an Ergliſhman has better 'oppor- 
ranines of exaraiming T5 othec Mev 
() Hiſt, ova Father. 6avon (e ), has. not. taken 


Orin. on 1s upon 'any one Subject, than 
5 52 be # pans upgn the anciens Mann(cri 
Hiſt. des ge Copy, of the Goſpels and A 


- _ of as Apoſtles, and two other Manu 

| of o ws Epiſtles ; the 
CE Rn'of Frances labrary 3 the os 
in the . Sud of the Beredi@ines of $t. 
Gardrin - In Ka Latin Copies, of which 
be thioks - be has. difcoyer'd the Ancient 
Vulgac 
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Volgar. Latin, as us'd in; the Weſterh 
Church, before $t. Jeroore's Time, to whot 
4; owe the Vulgar gow in-uſe. I ſhould 
= 06 9c -- x would go as far tg meet 

me the Ancient  Vulgar of ' the New 
\\o uhoney as any Man ſhall doz': but 
cannet be of Opiaion,| that Father Simeon, 
Morines | have met with it in theſe 
Mer 5. For ro {peak only to. the 
e Copy : Any one that has 'ob- 

_ 'Manuſcript, knows, that the 
Latin Copy anſwers the Gretk {o exattly, 
thac there. are very few various Read- 
ings : Sv that if the Latin be ancient, as 
the Vulgar undoubtedly . was alatoſt as 
ncient as the Preaching of the Goſpel ar 
me, the Greek probably. is ſo roo z and 

it will hardly beimagin'd. that had there 
been a Latin Co py fo exactly a agreeing 
with the Greek Origioal, before St. Jerome's 
Time, that he would have ventur'd apo, 
or have thought a new Tranſlation necet- 
ſary. St. Jerome's manner of reforatinz 
the Ancient Vulgat was, by comparing afid 


Fedacing it to the Greek Original : bur 


here was a Copy already, agreeing with 
the Greek, . If it be (aid, the Greek in that 
Manaſcript may be a more modetn Copy, 
but ſtill before St. Fero-re's Time, and that 
the Latin is tranſlated from it : This may 
O 2 be 
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be true, but then the Latin is no longer the 
Ancient Vulgar, but a later Verſion. | 
There is one pretty probable way of 
rrying it, by comparing the Citations in 
the New Teſtament, with the ſame Texts, 
as they ſtand in the Ancient Vulgar in 
the Old. This I have done in the Pſalzir, 
and am far from meeting with any exi& 
agreement: The ſame Obſervation 
hold in the Old Eccleſtaſtical-Writers," 
tar as the Vulgar can be trac'd there; and 
I believe Hilary the Deacon, who has been 
noted for keeping cloſelt to the Old Tran- 
flation, will be no exception-to this Rule. 
Had Father Simon been as quick and 4ili- 
gent in obſerving Differences, as he has 
been in marking Agreements, perhaps he 
would not have been ſo haſty in drawing 
his Concluſfion: In many things there's 
an agreement betwixt the Ancient and 
Modern Vulgar, but no Man will conclude 
trom thence that they are the fame. 
(1) Hi, Father Simoz troly obſerves (Ff), that 
v. 13% the Greek in theſe Manuſcripts is very 
faulty, and gronnds an Argument thereg 
!apon, that they could not for that Rea- 
ſon be brought from Greece. Had that 
Father had a Copy of the Latin Verſion 
of the Cambridge Manuſcript,” as he has 
of the Greek, he would hare found, that 
the 
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the Latin is the more faulty of the twoz 
and that not only in. the Orthography, 
but Concord. For what would be think 
of Hic verbws, John c. 21, v. 23. Or of 
Retiam, v. 6, and repeated, v. 3, Or of 
Cum efſet in Meſopotamiam poſteaquam mor- 
tuws effet in Charris, inſtead. of Prins quam 
woreretur jun Charan: Acts 7. v. 2. Or of 
Eſet ei Filium, v. 5. Or of Juſtitias ce- 
piſſet cum genus noſtrum, v.19? All which 
Miſtakes are to be met with in two Cha- 
pters, and more, which I forbear romen- 
tion, as 1 do to tranſlate thoſe 1 have 
mention'd, becauſe 1 would not uncover 
the nakedneſs of this Verſion. Burt tho' 
Miſtakes of this kind be ſo common, as 
to occur pretty frequently in this Manu- 

ipt, yet they are not very agreeable 
to the Style of the Ages before St, Jerome, 
We, have. enough lets as of the Ancient 
Valgar, to enable us to judge of its Style, 
by. all the Remainders of it we have, 
tho: it has not Elegancy, which it did not 


affeQ, yer it appears to bave been. writ: 


with tolerable Pyrity 3 whereas-the Ver- 
ſion we are now ſpeaking of,, ts uncourth 
” and rude, and almoſt barbaroas, 

What then ſhall we think of it ? 


Whatever the Verſion is, or whence(o- . 


eyer. it is taken, the Myr (elf. ſeems ra 
O 3 bg 
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be Gathic ; and probably both are of the 
ſame /ExtraQtion, and were - done ' after 
Se, Jerome's Time, ' when the Goths had 
Day the Froguor, 3 and Per oy 
{e) Pe Re. bilfon ( g).the -grea 0 1 
DipSY, Þ this A” ve ws he rac po of this MS. 
_ no higher. We have, already ſeen the 
Verſion is rude, and ſuitable enough tg 
(f) 41 theſe Twmes, and-Dr. Marſhal (f) upon 
' Fray, the Gothic Gaſpels has oblerv'd ſuch an 
&1% 7. agreement betwixt thoſe Goſpels and the 


he, "4, Cambridee MS.-that be thiaks them to be. 


taken from the Greek 'of that Copy 3 and: 
this Agreement he has ſhewn in ſeveral 
particular Texts. © The Characters in that. 
MS. are many of then Gothic, and” Father- 
Simon, who thinks he has met With Ureck 
Letters in the Latin Copy of the Secand 


Part of, this M8, and grounds an Argy-' 


ment 'upon it, -is undoubtedly miſtaken; 
for-xhey are only Gothic Charatters, ſeve- 
ral of which have & great affinity with: 
the Greek: The Abbreviations ate often 
the fare in the Cambridge MS, and Gothic 
Goſpels; and 'the- Numbers expreſs'd by 
Numeral Letters i and T 'are ſometimes 
pointed, and «- for :, -put down after rhe 
Gothic way 3/ and "Exſebize's Canons arg 


plag'd.in the Margin, in a rude manner, 
wibew Marks of Dilti 7 
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uſefal, with other (Fothiſeer, thar mighr'be- 


obfſerv'd; did 1 defign-rhis, for any-more 
chan a Hine or! Specimen. One \thing is 
too  obfervable to be paſſed over, that 
whereas © ole” Savioar's Genealogy in 
Sr. Luke, 'is placed itt Colnmms in "the 
Gothir Goſpels, it is pur down in the ve- 
"7 fame manner m the Cambridge MS. 
hich is the more "remarkable, becauſe 
the reF of har "MS; is 'wrir in lorig 
Lines, and” the” 'Words run imo one a 
nother. - From” all which, one would 
mo to” Inferr, "Thar "this ' Copy way 
under the Goth, that it 1s com- 
pounded” of the Ancient ' ard Modern 
Valgar, which were both' of them in 
ne m1 the” Gothic Churches; 'and- perth 
eularly in '$p#%* rwo'or three” Ce 
after $f” Ferome)s iTime's' tho! in many 
things ir diffes from-them both 33 ir 
needs maſt; whillt it keeps fo <lof ton 
Greek Copy,” mach "differing from! any 
Copy, cirher Printed® or 'Mahpſoript "rhe 
we tow have. "Ir tias'been tak) 


a Copy fitted fot Ecglefiftica tle? "For , 


that 1t has been rakerr from firch a*Copy / 
appears from the "Aiayr&& iz, or BE 
ſons miarkt "in oh Rubric-wiſes 
and from the'Word w19., formeimes put 
at thi end—of a "Lefien, tot 
Came Q 4 Con, 
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Concluſion of- a-Reading. That theſe are 
the Marksot-{uch Copies has been obſerv'd 
. by Father Sizon ( g), and he needed only 
+ haye apply'd- them to this Manuſcript, to 
have ſhewn. it to. have been taken from 
a Copy of this Nature. 1 am fo far fatiſ 
ty/d of its. baving been taken from-ſuch 
a; Gopy; that 1 once thought it to have 
beeo ficted for the Churches of the Greek 
Empare, hn) ens pe Laun were 
| -t> Bs as they were Conſtantine, 
nllafier Juſtiniazys in like manger, as 

Tl have the Bible in two Tongues in 

laces where the People are of two Lan- 
guages; But I think I have reaſon to al- 
ur my Opinion. 

\What Father Simou further conje> 
ctures- concerning. the, French MSS. of 
its Paul's s being the Second " 

a s andoubtedl 

-< me, _ them ; For befides K 
a Cntalogar of the Books of the New 
at-the end oft one of theſe 
G), — Goſpels .are placed in the 
order wherein they ſtand ian the 
Conprotge y, St. John ..immediately 
ater St. , and the agreeableneſs 
ina the Charatter berwixt the , Cambridge 
_d Beredifine Copy, according to the 


| 
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There is/ a Fragment of Se. John's laſt 
Epiſtle, betwixe St. Mark's Goſpel, and 
the As of the Apoſtles, not altogether 
in the ſame- band, but in a Verſion ſome- 
what different from - the preſent Vulgar, 
which ſhews, the Catholic Epiſtles have 
been there, and-'that-the Book was once 
iatire, bating only the Revelations, that 
were not for- fome Ages ſo univerſally 
receiv'd in the Church, 

IF I have brought the Age of this MS. 
too low, or lellen'd irs - Authority too 
mach, -I ſhall be ready to alter my Opi- 
nion upon better Reaſons, for I am not 
much 'concern'd for the Reputation of a 
Critic. I hope I ſhall always have a due 
Concern for Religion and the Church, 
and that my. Opinion ſhould be wue, I 
think, is the Intereſt of both : For this 
Copy differing ſo much from all others, 
the leſs Anthority we give it, it will” be 
able ro do the leſs hart. I am fare t 
have ſet ic too high, who fetch it from 
lrenew, or St. Hilary, both which Fathers 
were born before the Goths had Letters s 
tor that the Charafters are Gothic, 1 
think I may be pretty poſitive, For this 
Reaſon I ſhall never deſire to (ee it Print- 
ed, tho? a worthy Perſon ſcems to have 
that Defagn, and a Scheme has been _—_ 


202 oy a EAN 
ed our-ta that paxpets {Bar | hope that 
Lemned Body, in whoſe Coftody it's, 
will have more” regard ro the Will "of 
the 'Donor, whoſe Intention it ' ers 
Sy oo rand women not"('$) be pubs 
«nh, 


tes various Readings have been givert 
us already* ww the Polyglot Brbler, tho' nor 
over acetearely, bs ſofficient care” ta- 
ken that it ſhall not("Þn ans exemply pert 
alivers; And whit would the Crinics here 
mere? '' Brin Father! $imon Was procur'd 
a"Cdpy" fron Brglarnd, rho” F much ii 
fpetty" 5t'is no erher that thoſe 'variuns 
Keadings 5 The Father tells tis, Mirinch 
had from 'Ju4rier- the Library- keepers "of 
(1) #ft. Cambridge ; fach a Miſtake CT) as a+ 
- " ©. kathicr Ctiric Wil! given ts a bares 
College at Oaford, Bur of el i» , perhapl 
roo-mnch. 


'I' will only offer one Criicifin, in of- 
der to wife 6ff a Blot from rhe Engliſh, 
that! has been” najſtly caſt npon the Na- 
rion;' c\rher by the Author of Interpreter, 
| have-aleady-ſind-4n another- Chapter, 
thar Chelcotondfles does report of the 
i pune thar ap6y a Viſit made to a Friend, 

"the Swranger by way of 
<p to tie with his Ncjpghbour's 
"Pins the Lerrned lattipreter- of 
Chatcg- 
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Chalcocondylas does plainly fay, -and it 
ſtands on the laſt Royal Eduion of that 
Author : But. the Word in Greek is 
waz * which one would ſuſpett w 
rather meant of Kyſfing z' no doubt ime 
wandring Greek had been in England, 
apd having obſerv'd our way of Kyſlng 
oar Neighboors, Wives, _” t as 
it te 

2 Vordof of neareſt affivity 
K: enjg 4 given occaſiog 

This Account lo 
"IE with Submiſſion to the 
mg I d almoſt vencyre from 
thence, to add. ope other Word to our 
Qlollari 


es, 
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CH AP. XVIL 


_ Of Orjental Learning, Jewiſh, and © 
| Arabian. 


debated amongſt Learned Men, 
whether greater Profit or Inconvenience 
riſeth. from reading. the . Jewiſh Books : 
the, one, hand it is alledg'd, that the 
ebrew Tongue, and Jewiſh. Rites and 
oms,, can be. no way. ſo well, learge, | 
as from themſelves; and that as in orde! 
ro anderſtand the Greek and Roman Po- 
lity, it" is neceſlary tro read Greek and 
Latin Authors; So it we.would: be ,ac- 
Fuied with the Jewiſh Afﬀairs, we can- 
learn” them eter, ' than from theit 
own Books, On the other fide, they 
have been chargd with groſs Ignorance, 
even in their own Aﬀeauirsz and their Books _ 
Cad to be ſo ſtaffed with Trifles, or, what 
1s worſe, with poyſonous Opinions, that 
the "profit in reading them will not | 
countervail the danger. Accordingly 
they have met with a very different Fare; 
At one time they have been order'd ro be 
(m)Ct- read and ſtudied, as by Clement the 51h (a), 
Ly. Ti, 1. 11 


F has been an old Queſtion, and much 
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in the Coancil of Viewre : Arid agam”, the 
Talmudic Books have beer adjudg'd to be 
baurnr, as 12000 Volumes were by pablit 


Order, (#) only oot of one Library” ar (#)/ Size. 
Cremona; And had'not'the Fatmous Reweh. 3**%) #2: 


liz advocated for them under 'the Empe- 
ror Maximilian , they "hid been in-dat- 
per of an univerſal Roine, | © a 
In ſach variety there may be need © 
diftinQion z , And therefore the Jewiſh 
Weitets may be conlider'd two ways, 
either as Witneſſes or ' Interpreters In 
the firſt ſenſe, they have been Faithful 
Depoſitaries, 'and very ufefal in handing 
down the Sacred Volumes,” and in pre- 
ſerving the Text intire * Th the other 
ſenſe; their Skill or Aurhority, as Inter- 
pfeters, has not been thought very confi- 
derable. © | £4 
. The great Reaſon whereupon their 
Books have been valued, has been'their 
ſeeming Antiquity : la the laſt Age,” we 
have been told of Books as Old as Abra- 
ham and Ezra, that have had the fortane 


þ+ 129. 


to ' be” believ'd by Wiſemenz (9) ang (+) Y. Pe 


cold their Riſe ' be trac'd -up and deri- 


ved from” ſich an Original, they would co :- &«- 
have.reaſon to be valued : Bat this Vi-2"g: C. 
zor has been raken' off and their Ne. 1” | 


velry or Impoſtnre has 'been detedted”: 
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 Morinus has brought down moſt &f 
them ſeveral Centurics from their boaſt- 
ed Height. Their Talmud that has been 
commented. upon by the Modern Rab- 
bias; has been ' ſhewn to be little older 
than .the Age of Juſtinian, feſt Au- 
thentic. mention we have of the Miſaa, 
or Text of that Jook ( for the Gemare, 
or Comment mult have beea yer later) 


Cv) Nvel. being in one. af bis Novels (p), and 


bably, the Contenrion among the Nw 
aboat_ receiving it, bad (giver occaſion ro 
that. Law. Origen and St. Jerome knew 
nothing of that Book 5 who notwith- 
ſtanding were inquiſitive Men, and know- 
ing in the Hebrew, and having had op- 
portunities of conſulting their Hebrew 
Maſters, and occaſions of citing them, and 
having done ir in things of leſs moment, 
could not have avoided menioniag this, 
had it been then in being, aad fo noted, 
to be a ſtanding Law Eccleſiaſtical and 
wal among the Jews (4). : Their ewo 
Bahir and RG fo venerable; 
pong Ren: for their mighty Age, have 
been brought down yer lower 5 'abo' 
whatever Age they bc of, they can be of 
no aſe” to.any, being only. a heap of Cab- 
of baliſticat Niceticy (7) , which- tho? much 


Rad. valu'd. by ach Men, as admire every 


thing 


< 
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thing that is. abſtruſe and& mdden; "We ſat 
ficiently known to be nothing better thin 
Jargoon and Gant, Thewuthof it is, few 
of their ancienc EZooks have been thopght 
mach better, being earher to myſtical as 
hardly 10 be underſtood, or fo tall of grus 
Legend, as ro force ther ro rake ſheer 
under Allegaties to reconcile them to 
ſenſe, There is Jittle Light ro be boe- 
row'd from them, tur almoſt # 1005 'Yeuts 
aſter the laſt ' Deſtruction of their ' Tem+ 
plez and tho' about that wime, ſonie of 
the modern Rabbins began t& intfodbte 
Leatning, yet this was no part of their 
Rabbiniſm, but a departing there from ; 
moſt of the Learning they had was bor- 
row'd from the Arabians ;, and Mattronth 
des, Qni primns imer ſnos deftit nugart; by 
mixing Philduphy and - Reafon witty ths 
Comments, m order to nf{ke their Books 
ſpeak ſenſe, thereby gave fitch- Offetice, 


that he was @nrinually perfecuted for 2 | 


by bis Brethren (s), and hardly ef 
* ing branded for 4 Hererick. Thiey that have 
t the ſame way, ought -upan their 
Principles to fall under the like Cenfure ; 
and it ought always to be remenibred, 
that. the modern Rabtirms have done 
belt; whoſe: Authoricy by their Age is 
mcetifiderable;and their Ska fiot (o extra- 
ordinaty 
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ordilihy, as to need be imitated by Chri 
ſtians, who now underſtands their Lan- 
guage as well, and their Critical and Phi. | 
lological Learning much better than they' 

() wr. dothemſelves. Even Maimonides (t ) con+ | 

geux®. felſeth of bis Times, that the Fews were not 

c«p. 67; then skiltul in'their own Language. ' 

_- I am not. ignorant with what delign .. 
ſome Men have! decry'd the Rabbins; 
whatever ; their deſign .may / have been, # 
they, may have ſpoke Truth, ind ar the |. 
ſame time miſtake- their -aim'/: - We have J | 
the leſs reaſon to be jealons of them, 
fince they are not the only Men that have 
gone- this way : For. to bby Luther, 
who has treated the Rabbins very rug- 
(®) Ge. gedly (»). Let us hear what a great Pros 
<p. 16,6. Flor, Renchlin's Scholar and Sneceſir 
: 7; them, one who had ſpent all his 
and part of his Eſtate in theſe Studies 

) Jin his Preface to the Diftionary (one 

firſt conſiderable onefot this kind) 

ves | this Account, * In them is no 

; » no knowledge of God, no Spirit; 

* no and folid Art, no Underſtand- 

« 10g Even of the Hebrew Tongue —— 

" bave done nothing worth notice 

* towards anderſtanding the Sacred Texts 

* Their Diftionaries and Comments have 

* brought more obſcurny than Light - 

| « Trut 
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& 'Truth— And then goes on to challenge 
them in matrer of Fatt, and to point out 
a better way than that winch they have 
tfollow*d, and ſuch as hinſfelf has purſu'd, 

He may have gone too far in depteſſing 
the, Rabhins ; if he have been too warm 
in decrving them, doubtle(s others have 
gone too great a Iogrh the other way, 
who have (tudiedthe Ta/maud fo long as 
to draw Contagion from thence, and al- 
moſt. become Rabbins themielves : A 


- Countryvman'ot our own has cxcceded in 


this,” whotho he has only commented 

upon otie Book, has had ſuch Faith inthe 
Talmas, a5 to believe, *, That many of 

*irs Traditions weredivincly deliver'd to 

&# Mofes in Mount Sina!, which it wasnot 

« lawful tor Moſes to divalge in writing; 

* bur being tranſmitted down orally ro 

« bis Poſterity, they are related. to us inf 
&« the Talmudic Books, (») And leaſt this 305772 
ſhould not be enough, he is of opihion, Algerice 
« There ate many Alfegorical and Pious Z#* 
« Sayingscontain'd there, that were utter» Aniqui 
«ed by theancient Rabbins, when heated e.g 

« with the Divinity and mov'd by God. ;,;7,1” 
Could any Jew have faid more? Or could nnine 25+ 
it be imagin'd, a Chriſtian would have! 7s 
{aid ſo much? If rheſe be the Fruits of » iris 
Rabbinical Enquiries, ſurely they were [ns 
P 


betrer fu. ibid; 
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better let alone. That a Man that is con- 
verſant in theſe ſort of Studies ſhould un. 
dervalue all other ſorts of Learning, isno 
new thing; it is what has been oblerv'd, 
and for which a reaſon may be given: For 
theſe Enquiries being out of the way, 
and not every Man's pollefſion, vulgar 
Studies muſt be deſpis'd by Men of un- 
common Attaigments, and thoſe only va- 
lucd that are difficult and uncommon, 
Or that others ſhould imagine they find 
Eloquence in the Rabbins, and 
compare Abravanel to Cicero, and, Aben- 


for Men are apt to find Beauty in Blemi- 
{hes, where they have plac'd their Aﬀe. 
Ations: But that Men ſhould proceed to 
Idolize them, no other Reaſon can beaſ. 
ſign'd, but that which is given for all Idols 
and that is, that they are all of them vasn, 
Becauſe the Rabbins have been faid to 
have borrow'd moſt of their humane 
Learning from the Ar«bians, I will like- 
,wiſc ſpeak one word of them. As the 
s have borrow'd from the Arebians, (0 

ve the Arabians from the Greeks, For 
they were ſo far from having any Learn- 
ing of theirown, that the true Arabs, the 
Deſcendants of Iſmael, had no Letters ; 


and their Language muſt have been =_ 
In 
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had it not been preſerv*'d in their Poems; 
that were composd by rheir Ancient 
Bards (a), and by tneir facility being 
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a1 Spec. 


calily learnt, were deliver'd down from 4-46; 


hand ro hand. Other Learning they had 
very little, except Poctry, till having 0+ 
ver-run the Eaſtern Parts of the Greek 
Empire, they were taught it by the Van- 
quiſh'd People, who tragtlated the Greek 
Authors for them into their own Lan- 
BUage; and the Arabians being Men of 
qu Wits, rehn'd ſo much upon their 

uthors, that Ar:/torle became more ſub- 
tle ihthe Arabic, than he was before in 
his own Tongue; and fo much was he 
admirdin that Dreſs, that he was turn'd 
from thence into Latin, with Averroes 
upon him ; and for ſometime: one was 
hot __ to underſtand Arifotle a- 
right, unleſs he had read him with Aver- 
roes's Comment. But this tumor held 
no longer than Averroes came to be un- 
deritood, (underſtood I ſhould not have 
ſaid, for perhaps no Man ever under- 
ſtood him, but til] he camero be better 
look'd into,) for then his over-great Ni- 
cety was not only diſcover'd; bur beſides 
other Errors, he was charged with the 


þ NTud. 


Whimfies 2nd Vihons of the Alcoran (b): Viv. de 
An@ Averroes is now as much out of taſhi- <4 <*- 


wt. Ars. 
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on for his Philoſophy, as Awvicen is for his 
Phyſic, thothey were once the Wonder 
of their Age and Nation. 

Phytic and Philoſophy were the Stu- 
dies wherein the Arabians excelld moſt, 
and therefore the Books of that kind were 
firſt cranſhred and publiſh'd among vs: 
Bur fince thoſe Books have ceaſed to be 
admir'd, an attempt has been made ano- 
ther way, and we have been furniſh'd 
with a Sett of Arabic Hiſtorians, by Er- 
penius, Golius, and Dr. Pocock, "Their 
Books may be ſeen, and containing Mat- 
ter of Fact ;every Man isable to judge 
of their performance : What fort of Hi- 
ſtorian Abulpharajius is, may be inferrd 
from his Learned Editor, who was under 
diſcouragements in publiſhing him, from 
his diſagreement with Greek and Roman 
Hiſtory, Iam ſure Eutychivs is no better 
(whom Mr. Selden is pleas'd to ſtyle Our 
Ag yptian Bede;) His Hiſtory of the Coun- 
ci] of Nice 1s \uch a Romance, as exceeds 
all Faith, but that of a Rabbin or Arabi- 

ic Fu yh. ax (c), According to him above 2000 Bi- 
p 449% ſhops met at Nice, after they had been a- 
bove two years in aſſembling there; The 
Patriarch of Alexandria is appointed Pre- 

ſdent, and no more notice taken of He- 

ſixs, than if he had not been ou 

OL. 
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Conſtantine 1s deſcrilyd as transferring his 
Power upon the Biſhops by the delivery 

of his Ring, Sword, and Scepter, with 
other things equally abſurd: And that 

the Canons might bear better proportion 

tothe number of Biſhops ; in the Arabic 
Copies we have above a hundred, 

(4) whereas all the World knows there © 7-45 
are only twenty genuine Canons of that ;,., —a 
Council. Par. 2.6. 

We have been told oftner than once *7* 

of Livy compleat in Arabic, yer dormant 
among their Manuſcripts : Bur if their 
Tranllations be no better than their Hi- 
ſtories, (and if we will take Huetins's 

(e?) account of them, they arc rather ;,, ,, 
worſe,) we have no reaſon to deſire -it Clu. in- 
over-eagerly, tho it could be produc'd, "+ 
which I almoſt deſpair it ever ſhall. * 
Nor have we reaſon to be more tond of 

their Geography, if we may make an E- 
{timate from that taſte thereof, which 

has been given us, by Gabriel Siontta, 1n 
the Nubian Geographer, who has reliſht ſo 

little with the world, as not to raiſe any 
thirſt ar appetite of having more. ' With 
what exaCtneſs he has deferib'd the three 
parts of the World, particularly Earope, 
might be eaſily ſhown, were it worth 
the while to trace him in his Failings : 


P 3 He 
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He is to þe ſeen, andevery one that has 
a Globe and Maps, can judge of the 
Work. 

In one word, the great Uſe of the 4r«- 
bien and Rabbinical Writers ſeems to 
be, in ung the Alcoran and Tal/mad ; 
and tothat end, thereis no doubt, they 


May beeffectually uſeful. 
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CHA P. XVIIL 


Of Scholaſtic Learning, 


f Ivinity, as, it is profeſ&d in the. 
Schools, is become an Art, and 
profound a piece of Learning, that 

It requires great Parts, and much pains to 
maſter it; ana ent ſure, thar it is 
not ſo very ary, otherwiſe it would 
need lefs $kill to be underſtood. I 
vo not derrat from, much leſs de- 
all uſe of this ſort of Learning, tho 
1 ſhould be free in my Cenfures, I 
ſhould have good authority to warrant 
me therein ; moſt of the firſt Reformers 
noving lead the way, and ſome of them 
declaind againſt it pretty warm- 

7 ts oh, Am wore in the Church of 
ome ven too juſt occaſion to this ; 
ng}, wr having adopred it in- 
ſtems, and interwoven it with 
fer Opinion Opinions, and the School- 
P 4 men 
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men having been the Great Champions 
of her Cauſe, the Reformers were nc- 
ver fate, till they had diſarm'd her of 
this hold;-which they did by expoſmg 
this new method, and introducing in 
irs ſtead a much ſurer one, built upon 
the clear Text of Scripture, and deducti- 
ons from | thence, which they made uſe 
of in all cheir Conferences and Diſpu- 
tations. lus, tho tht trus and ancient 
way, and molt agreeable ro the fimpli- 
city of; rhe Goſpel, yet had been mugh 
neglefted by theSchoolmgn, who havikg 
broached new Opinipns,, were to f! 

them by new: methods, and the Scrip- 
tures, aviug heea lilgnt, .qraor ſpeaking 
home 2.theur purpoſe p.they-. thereipee 
usd them.ygry ffaringly:.:: The Autho; 
rity -of the, Fathers was. .call'd ,1ng. and 
where theſe : Vere Gehcient - Ariſtotle's 
Plulofapy ;was, ro ſupply :#he defect; 
(without, whom, af the. obſervation. 
my AngriCf be.grus, .a Neighhour- 
{ng Aurel, wanted, ſome Arrtigles 
of Faithy,.che Fathers,agd, Philoſophical 
reaſons were ther gear ſtrength, | Tho 
atter, all_.ix. mult be contelt, that where 
the. Opuzigns of the Ghurclhaye, not 


. | | TY 
; « che ſea men frſſe adopt anc, nor mancavan di molt; 


been 


been - concern'd, and where they have 
argu'd barely 'upon the Principles of 
Reaſon , rhigy have often done exceed- 
ing well; - only launching 'out beyond 
their line they have ' as- frequently 'mif- 
carried. | 

The: Faults in this fort of Learning 
are chiefly theſe, (1.) Defectivenels for 
want of proper helps. (2.) Incoherence. 
(3) Nicety. (4.) Obſciriry. (5.) Bar 

nty. (r.) The Langnages are one 
proper help, - for Arifa/-'s Philoſophy 
and many 'ot the Fathers being writ in 
Greek, it was neceſſary in order to be 
Maſter of theſe, that the Language 
wherem they were writ ſhould be un- 
derftood : This help the Schoolmen wan- 
ted, having had no Greek, 'and only a 
very moderate ſhare of 'Latin :- Ar? 
tle was known 'to' them in' a Tongue 
that was'none of his own, and bein 
obſcure - enough in himſelf, was mic 
more 10,11n' wretched "Tranſlations; and 
the Fathers, -who were very Intelligible 
in Greek, - were either -obſcur'd, by be- 
ing / turn'd into another. Fdiom, or were 
madei to-Apeak ſomewhat they never 
meant. Both Greek\and Latin Fathers 
have been treated equally ill, for want 
of anather- proper help, viz. Criticiſm, 

| 11 
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in diſtinguiſhiag Genuine from Spurions 
hams the - Ann of which yarwary 
ties have been crudely ſwallow'd down 
without diſtiattion;talſe Authorities have 
been obrruded, and true ones rezeted, 
or often mutilated ; the Ages of 
Authors have been confounded , and 
forme hte Impoſtor has afſumed the 
name of a venerable Father. Inftan- 
Ces 4 mm 42 _ love to dwell 
ppon Sores) may be had in Lauzoy in 
ſeveral of his Epiſtles, and in Dane 
#s. Cenſure upon the firſt Book of 
Sentences. 


(2.) By incoherence I do not mean 
any inconſequence in the way of argu- 
8 io the uu the Schools, but a 
Hagreemeant of the parts, that it prin- 
cpally conliſts. of : — chiefly 
rwo (as we havebetore obſerv'd)the Sen+ 
rk on mg Aviftotle's Phis 
y, What tolerable agreement can 

there be betwixt twothings ſo very dif- 
tereat, molt of rhe Fathers were Platonifts 
ia their opinion, poſſibly for the ſake 
of ſome agreemeng, which thac Philo- 
ſophy ſeem'd to have with the Chri- 
ian Religion : Origen , St, Chryſofom, 
and ig namg no more, St. Aegeitine,who 
was 
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was more followed in the Schools, than 
all the reſt, was of that number ; 4- 
riſtotle was either much neglected b 

the Fathers, or where they had cents 
on to {peak of him, the whghy con- 
demn hum ; and that > for his So- 
2a way of reaſoning, or for his un- 
uitable Notions of God and Providence, 
which are of firſt confideration in the 
Schools. Even in the Church of Rowe 
Arifbotle was often forbid, ſometimes or- 
dered to be burnt, and what is moſt 
ſtrange at that time when his Books were 
commented upon by Aquinas, they ſtood 
prohibited by a of Gregory the 
IX. (2). Of late, almoſt in our time, a 
pro was made at Rome to Gregory 
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the XIV. that Ariforke's Philoſophy 4iftor. 


might be baniſhed the Schools, and 
Plao's ſubſtituted in his as bei 

le to the utan Rel- 
gion, and Sence of the Fathers; and 
above forty propoſitions were then pro- 
duc'd, wherein Plato's Conſonancy was 
ſhown, in all which Ariftorle was 


Pre» 

Fn on: Whokes from the 
> Religion : Whether upon juft 
orjnag, I will not venture to 

| ine; for fince Platoniſm has ob- 


fp, as i once did prerry early, aod 
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has again done of late, it has been found 
—_ to as dangerous conſequences, as 

any that have been yet charg'd u 
the-other Philoſophy. I only boa thu 
much to ſhow, t there can 

agreement --in this particular, 
where the . Parts are of ſo different'a 
nature, as the Fathers and Ar:fotle,and 
ſo jarring, that they cannot ndtrically 
cohere. 

(3:)'Nicety is the great faulr of the 
Schools, her Doctors have been ſtyPd 
Profound, Subtle , | Irrefragable ;  Tithes 
which they have moſt valid themſelves 
up0g and ſeem not much to'have- af. 

e&ed. the Repuration of being Familiar 
= Falſe, at leaſt none of their Titles 
have been derived* from theace/ They 
delight in refining-upoa one another, 
and ſomerimes i ſpin fo ' fine a thread, 
that it 1s ether broke, or much wealr- 
ned in drawing it x i hey have 
_ perplex'd Knowledge, by ſtarting” inſu- 

able afculties? nd {eem 1m this'ro 
veruninto theſame fault with your too 
profound Politicians, who, as they-have 
often foreſeen defigns, which are /neither 
praticable, nor ever intended; fo theſe 
menhave propos'd Obyjettions that would 
never have been thought of, had nac they 
firſt 
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firſt ſtarred them ; the conſequence 
whereof has been, that we have furni- 
ſked our Enemies with Objections, :who 
have made uſe of our Weapons, and 
have turn'd our own Artillery againſt 
us. This is too viſible in our Modern 
Socinians, who have often gather'd our 
of this Store-houſe; and by picking up 
difficultiesin the Schoolmen, haveturn'd 
their ObzeQtions iato Proof and Argu- 
ments, and have thereby gain'd the 
Reputation of ſubtle Men. Thus Con- 
troyerſies have been multiplied, and 
thoſe we have already, have ſwoln to 
an unmeaſurable height, and every dif- 
ference * has become irreconcilable ; 
whilſt Men ſtudy Nicety more than 
Peace, and ſtretch their Wits, and rack 
their Inventions, to out-reach their 

Ss. And it were well if the 
miſchief had ſtopt here, and Mens 
Curiolity had not led them on, from 
nice Queſtions to ſuch as are Impious - 
It has done this, and leaſt I ſhould be 
thought ro do them wrong, I hall re- 
fer the Reader to an unexceptionable 
Author (h) one of the Greatſt Cham- 
pions, the Church of Rowe ever had, 
for a Catalogue of them ; which are 


$21 


(b) Card, 
Perron de 


P Fuchar, 


ſo offenſive ro Chriſtian Ears, that 17,3 * 


forbear 
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forbear to put them down in Engliſh; | 


though he has not ſcrupled to give them 
in a more common Language. 


4.) Obſcarity, whete things are in« 
2 in _, if they be not ſo 
clearly explain'd in treating of them, as 
mi - © ql _ nature of the thn 
will excuſe, as not being capable of per: 
ſpzcuity ; or it hard Ferns — 
ws ef if very {igmificative, and not too 
, this is What isallowable in all 
Arts ; Bur then, if Terms of Arthave 
been multipli'd beyond neceſſity, and 
without fignificancy ; or if things that 
are plain in themſelves have beea ob- 
ſcur'd, by being handled too Artif 
cially, this ſure is a great Abuſe ; and 
this is, what has been charg'd upon ma« 
ny of the Schoolmen. The myſteries 
Religion are not capable of being 
readred obvious to Reaſon, and there: 
fore if they have not made theſe plain, 
they are not to be bland ; they would 
have been more exculable, had they ex- 
plain'd them leis, and had not truſted 
too much ro rational helps, in explain- 
mg things, that are not the Ob of 
our Underſtanding ; but tho Myſteries 
are not to be explainid; other things 
ut 


| 
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in Religion are clear enough, and would 
continue fo, were they not clouded and 
involved by too much Art. I do not 
charge this as a general fault, tho it be 
tr00 common; ſome of the Schoolmen 


are leſs obnoxious to this charge, and 


generally the firſt are leaſt Obſcure ; 
and Lombard and Aquinas, the two Aus 
thors of the Sextences and Sums have been 
more plain, than many of thoſe thar 
have writ upon them, whoſe Comments 
have ofren helpt ro obſcure the Text, 
It is an odd Commendation that is gi- 


223 


ven by Cardax (&) to one of our Coun- 1 Be 


trymen, one of the moſt ſubtile a 


the Doors, that only one of his Argu- 


ments was enough to le all Poite- 
rity, and that when he grew old be 
wept, becauſe he could not underſtand 
his own Books. Men that write De S«b- 
rilitate, maſt be allow*d to fay what they 
pr but thoſe of ordinary Capacities 
would have thought it a greater Cha- 
rafter, that our Dottor had well cx- 
plain'd that one Argument, and had 
writ ſo, that he might have been un- 
derſtood. There are great Charms 
in being eſteemed ſubtile, and it is an 
argument hereof, that Cardes commends 
this Author for his ſubulty, whom « 

all 
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all probablity, hehad never (cen, other- 
wiſe he could not fo foully have miſtaken 


(D&icberd His ame, as hedoes (7) and as ſome 0- 


al. "4 - 
mund Sui- 


thers have done, that have ſpoke of rhis 


ſeth. Venex Author, who 1s very rare. "He is in- 

1529 + deed: profoundly obſcure, tho? I mui 
ardan. . 
Foban.su;- confeſs, I have only lookt into him (© 


Jjjct. 


far, as to obſerve his way of writing, 
Which is really tuch, as if he never meant 
to-be underſtood. Others ' have been 
faulty enongh in.this way, and it were 
no hard taskto ſhow it in many of the 
reſt, but having mentioned this Man, T 
can ſay nothing worſe againſt obſcu- 


rity. 


(5) Rough Language and Barbarouſ- 
neſs of Expreſhon, that were” made {6 
great Objections upon the reviving of 
Learning, and are yet fo with Polite 
Men, whoſecars can bear nothing with- 
out ornament and ſmoothneſs, {hall be 
no great faults with 'me, and 1n abſtruſe 
Subjes may be born with ; and I ſhould 
digeſt Caramael's new Scholaſtic Dia- 
er, provid-d it conduced to promote 
knowledge : However, a bad Dreſs and 
ill Meen are Blemiſhes upon Kknow- 
ledge, rho? they detract norhing from 
its ſtrengrh, and ought to be fome mor- 

tification 
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tification to thoſe Men who are apt to 
over-value themſelves upon imaginar 
PerfeCtion. Of all Men they are farthe 
from it, and after ſo many ImperteQy 
ons as have been wry upon the, 
it was ſurpriſing to me, to meet with 
one of the laſt Commentators upon the 

Sum (mm) writing as if he had liv'd be- (a) 3g. 
fore Luther, In a Prefatory Diſcourſe — 
entitld, Commendatio Doitrine D. Thome, I Par, 
he endeavours to prove in {0 many ſe- 1664. 
yeral Chapters, that St. Thomas had 

writ his Books, not without ſpecial in- 
fuſion of God Almighty, Chap. x. That 

in —_— he received many things 

by Revelation, Chap. 2. That all he 

writ was without any Error, Chap. 4. 

That Chriſt had given Teſtimony to 

his Writings, Chap. 6. And to ſhow of 

how near the ſame Authoriry, St. Tho- 

mas's Sum is to the Holy Scriptures, he 
aſlures us, That as in the firit General 
Councils, it was uſual to have the Holy 

Bible laid open upon the Altar, as the 

Rule of their proceedings ; ſo in thelaſt 
General Council (which with them is 

the Council of Trext,) St. Thomas's Sum 

was plac'd with the Bible upon the ſame 
Altar, as another Inferior Rule of Chri- 


Q {tian 
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ſtian Doctrine, Chap. 8. which is very 

agreeable to what has been writ by a 
&/Tau8er. Tetuit (#) upon the ſame Subject, Thar 
744..." allthe General Councils, that have been 
tince St. 7 homas liv'd, have taken 
the opinions they defin*d trom his Do- 
ctrine. It were needleſs after this to 
| abbe ap, Cite the Elogy of another Jeſuit (0), 
Cont. whereSt. Thomas is ſtyPd an Angel, and 
that as he learnt many things from the 
Angels, fo hetaught Angels tome things; 
1] hat St. Thomas had ſaid, what St. Paul 
was not {uffer*d toutter ; That he ſpeaks 
of God as 1t he had ſeen him, and of 
Chriſt, as if he had been his voice, and 
more to this effect, 

When ſuch bold expreſſions areopen- 
ly ventcd, it 1s time to look about us, 
and it concerns every Man to endeavour 
to give a check to ſuch daring aflerti- 
ons. I am far from detratting either 
from the Knowledge or Holineſs of 
St. TLomas, which doubtleſs were both 
extraordinary, but when a Mortal Man 
is cqualPd ro the Angels in Heaven, and 
{uch Elogies given him, as if he were 
capable of hearing, he muſt bluſh- to 
receive ; it 1s juitice to him, to reſcue 
him from falſe and undue Praiſes, To 
do 
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do him Right, he has improv*d natural 
Reaſon to an unccemmon height, and 
many of thoſe proots of a God and Pro- 
vidence and Natural Religion, that have 
been advanced of late, as new Argu- 
ments with ſo much applauſe, have been 
borrow*d from him or other Schoo!- 

men ; andare only not his, by being 
put in a new Drels, and fomerimes in 
a worſe method. Had it been his fortune 
to have liv*d in a happier Age, under 
better opportunities, and with thoſe helps 
that we now enjoy, he mult have made a 
greater Gems, than many of thoſe, who 
are now look d upon with wonder. 
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Concluſion. 


| ND now having gone thtough 
A the ſeveral forts of Learnin oy 
0 


bſerv*'d the various defe&ts, and oft- 
times uncertainties, which they are ſub- 
ze&t to; The Concluſion 1s obvious, That 
ſince no compleat ſatisfaftion is to be 
met with from. them, we are to ſeek 
for it ſomewhere elſe, if happily it may 
be found. It may be found » bur not 
in our own powers, or by our own 
ſtrength ; and that which our moſt cx» 
alted Reaſon, under all its improve- 
ments, cannot yield us, is only to be 
had from Revelation. Ir is there we 
may ſecurely reſt, after the Mind has 
tryd all other ways and methods of 
Keowledge, and has tir'd it ſelf with 
fruitleſs Enquiries, Itis with the Mind, 
as with the Will and Appetites ; for as 


after \ 
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after we. have try'd a thouſand Plea- 
ſures, and turn'd from one Enjoyment 
to another, we had no reſt to our De- 
fires, till we at laſt fix them upon the 
Soveraign Good : So1n purſuit of Know- 
ledge, we meet with no tolerable ſa- 
tisfaftion to our Minds, till after we 
are wearied with tracing other metheds, 
we turn them at laſt upon the one ſu- 
preme and unerring Truth. And were 
there no other uſe of humane Learning , 
there is at leaſt this in it, That by its 
many defe&ts, it brings the Mind to a 
ſenſe of its own weakneſs, and makes 
it more readily, and with greater wil- 
lingneſs, ſubmit to Revelation. God 
may have ſo order'd in his wiſe Provi- 
dence, thereby to keep us in a conſtant 
dependance upon himlelf, and under a 
neceſſity of conſulting him in his Word, 
which ſince Profane Men treat fo neg- 
kAfully already, they would have it in 
greater Contempt ; and it would be 
much more vile in their eyes, did they 
find any thing within them equally per- 
fect, which might — them 1n their 
Courſe, and bring themto the Heaven, 
where they would be. But this fince 
they do not meet with, it ought to 
Q 3 wean 
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weanthem froman opinion of themſelves, 
ad incline them to {cck out fatisfaction 
lomewhereelle,and to take (belter where 
it may be found. 

I have ſaid nothing in this whole Diſ- 
courſe '( nor can I reyeat it roooften) 
with delign to diſcredit humane Learn- 

FEYT NT ; lam neither of their mind (p) who 
bartifts in Were for burning all Books, except their 
Germany. Bibles; nor of that Learned Man's opt- 
- njon, who thought the Priaciples of all 
Arts and: Sciences might be borrow*d 
from that Storehouſe ; 1 would wit 

lingly put a juſt value upon the one, 
without depre:t! ne the other : But where 

Men laſh: our the other way, -and take 
the liberty tocxale Learning to the pre- 
judice of Religion, an4 to oppoſe [- 
low Reaſon ro Revelation, 1t 15*then 
time, and every Man's buſineſs , to en. 
deavour to keep it under, at leaſt rod 
prevent its aſpiring; by nor ſuttering it 

to paſs its due Bounds. Our Reaſon i is 

a proper Guide 1n our Enquiries, and: 1 

to be followed, where it keeps within 'n 

its Sphere; but ſhini ng dimly, it muſt 
borrow Rays trom the Fountain of 
Light, and muſt always att ſubordi- 
nawlvto Revelation, Wheneverit crot- 

{cth 


ſeth that, it is out of its Sphere, and in» 
deed contradiQts its own Light ; for no- 
thing 1s more reaſonable, thaa to believe 
a Revelation, as being grounded upon 
God's Veracity, without which even 
Reaſon it ſelf will be often doubting. 
That whatever God ( who is Truth it 
ſelf) reveals, is true: is as ſureand evi- 
dent a Propoſition, as any we can think 
of: It is certain in its Ground, and evi- 
dent in its Connexion, and needs no 
long Conſequences to make it out ; 
whereas molt of our rational deductions 
are 'often both weakly bottom'd, and 
depending upon a long train of Conſe- 
quences, which are to be Ipun tromone 
another, their ſtrength is often Joit,and 
the thread broken, before we come at 
the Concluſion, 

And tho it be commonly objected 
that there are as many differences con- 
cerning Divine Truths, as about thoſe 
of Nature : yet I think there needs no- 
thing further be ſaid. to this, but that 
Men would, approach Diyine Truths 
with the fame diſpoſitions, that are re- 
quir'd by Philoſophers to the reading 
of their Writings, and the Objection 
would ſoon. fall to the groynd : The 
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beſt Philoſophers require, that in read- 
ing their Books, we ſhould lay aſide 
partiality to a Party , all paſſion and 0- 
ther prejudice; and let Men only ap- 
roach the Scriptures with the ſame 
preparations of Mind, and with theſe 
and ordinary Grace (that IS NEVETr Want- 
ing to thoſe that ſeek it) I dare be can- 
73 th they will have no reaſon to com- 
plain of Obſcurity or Ampgury in thoſe 
Sacred Writings : With thele Helps (that 
are had by asking) the weakeſt and 
molt ordinary Capacity ſhall ſee enough, 
and ſhall not ſtand in need of deep Reach 
or Penetration, which are neceſſary to 
the underſtanding of Natural Truths. 
God, who would have all Men happy, 
has likewiſe made them all fo far 47h 
and has ſo order'd, that the moſt impor- 
tant Truths, ſhould be the moſt eafie and 
common 3; and it can be no objettion, 
that' to the underſtanding of them, we 
muſt make uſe of ordinary means, and 
muſt come prepar'd with ſuitable diſpo- 
- firions : This is what is neceſſary in all 
other things; for every thing is beſt 
underſtood by the ſame Spirit by which 
it 15 writ. | 


Gol 


God hasgone yet farther with us ; Ne- 
pony Trans are not only the molt com- 
mon, but he has likewiſe made them the 
molt convincing, and has given them a 
power,that is not falily reſifted : Rational 
Arguments, however convincing they 
may ſeem,are uſually repelld by Reaſon, 
and it is hard to convince a Man by ſuch 
methods, that is equally Maſter of Reaſon 
with our ſelves ; whereas Divine Truths 
make their own way, they a&t npon us 
with a ſecret power, and Preſs the mind 
with an almoſt irreſiſtible Strength, and 
do not only perſwade, but almoſt force an 
aſſent : The frſt only a&t like Light, 
the other ſtrike down and pierce us 
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Jo. 200 Lightning. | We have as 

a pallage to this purpole(g) : 
as moſt in Eccleſiaſtical Story ; which 77 
tho well atteſted, yet were it only a<'* 


Parable, the Moral of it might be a 


good uſe. Upon the Convening of the 
firſt General Council at Nice, and the 
appearing of the Chriſtian Biſhops there, 
{leveralot the Heathen Philoſophers ot- 
fer'd themſelves among the Sons of God, 
intending to ſignalize themſelves upon 
{ogreat an occalion,by attacking the Faith 

| ip 
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in its moſt Eminent Profeſſors, and by 
endeavouring to overthrow it by Philo- 
fſophy and Reaſon. To this End fe- 
veral Conferences were held upon the 
Principles of Reaſon, by the molt” noted 
Men of - either- Party, in which one of 
the Philoſophers more forward than the 
reſt, begun to grow Inſolent upon a 
ſuppogd advantage, and maſt needs 
Triumph before Victory : An aged Bi- 
ſhop took hre at this, one who had been 
a Confeſſor in the late Perſecution, and 
was more noted for his Faith than Learn- 
ing ; Philoſophy he had none, but en- 
counters his Adverſary in a new manner, 
in the name of Jeſus, and by the word of 
God, and with a few plain Weapons 
drawn from thence , he humbles the 
Pride of this arrogant Philoſopher, and 
ſtrairway leads him Captive to the Font; 
All the Reply our Philoſopher had left 
him, was, that while he was encountred 
by Philoſophy and humane Learning , 
he defended himfelf the ſame way, but 
being attack d by higher Reaſons, it 
was neceſſary for him to yield himſelf 
up to the power of God. Such is the 
Force of that Word, which ſimple vain 
Men {o much contemn. | 
: What 
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What then muſt we do? Are we to 
give our ſelves up to this Word, and 
lay aſide all humane Learning ? I 2m 
tar from thinking ſo, and have already 
caution'd againſt any fuch wild and A- 
nabapriſtical Conceit; theſe rwo may 
well conſiſt, Learning is of good uſe in 
explaining this Word, and the Word 
{erves very well to leſſen our opinion of 
hemane Learning, ; the former may be 
ſerviccable, whill it atts miniſterially 
and 4n ſubſervience to the latter , but 
being only a Hand-maid to Religion, 
whenever it uſurps upon that, it 1s to 
be kept down, and taught its Duty; it 
is ſtill only humane Learning, that is, 
yery weak and very defective; and at- 
ter all the great things that can be ſaid 
of it, and the uſes that may be aſſign'd 
it, it muſt after all be confeſs'd that 
our Bible is cur beſt Book, and the only 
ook that can afford any true and ſolid 
ſatisfaction, It is that which ſatisfies 
and never fatiates, which the deeper it 
1s look'd into, plgaſeth the more, as con- 
taining ntw and hid Treatures, by the 
opening whereof, there always ſprings 
up in the mind freſh pleafure and new 
| delire. 
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deſire, Whereas Humane Writings/like 
all humane things) cloy by their continu- 
ance, and we can ſcarceread them the 
ſecond time without irkſomeneſls, and oft- 
times not without]nauſeating thoſe fine 
things, that pleaſe ſo wonderfully at the 
firſt reading. 


The Sum of all is this, we buſie our 
ſelves in the ſearch of Knowledge, we 
tire out our Thoughts, and waſt our Spi- 
rits in this purſute, and afterwards flatter 
pur ſelves with mighty Acquiremeats, 
and fill the World with Volumes of our 
Diſcoveries : Whereas would wetake as 
much pains in diſcovering our Weakneſs 
and DefeQs, as we ſpend time in Oſten- 
tation of our Knowledge, we might 
with halfthe time and pains, ſee 
to ſhow us our Ignorance , and might 
thereby learntruer Wiſdom, We frame 
ro our ſelves new Theories of the World, 
and pretend to meaſure the Heavens b 
our Mathemarical Skill (that is, Inde 
nite Space by a Compaſs, or Span ) 
whilſt we know little of the Earth we 
tread on, 'and every thing puzzles us, 
that we meet with hw ' We live up- 
on the Farth, and moſt Men think they 
| rett 


reſt upon it, and yet itis a very difficult, 
Queſtion in Philoſophy, whether the 
Earth reſts or moves ; and is it not very 
wonderful, that we ſhould be ſuch 
ſtrangers to the place of our Abode, as 
to know nothing, whether we reſt 
there, or travel a daily Circuit of ſoms 
thouſand Miles 2 We rack our Inventi- 
ons to find out Natural Reaſons for a 
Demgs of Waters, « tetching down Co- 
mets irom above, and cracking the Cortex 
ofthe Earth to furniſh out ſufficient ſtores 
for that purpoſe ; and yet from the Con- 
vexity of the Waters, and ſubſidence of 
the Shore in ſo many places it is hard to 
account in the courſe of Nature, why 
there ſhould not be ſome Deluge eve 
day: And perhaps Providence is the ſure 
Bar, that has ſet Bounds to the Waters, 
which they ſhall not paſs. We are not on- 
ly puzzled by things without us, but 
weare ſtrangers to our own Make and 
Frame,for tho we are convinc'd, that we 
conſiſt of Soul and Body : yet no Man his- 
therro has ſufficiently deſcrib'd the union 
of theſe rwo, or has been able to explain, 
how Thought ſhould move Marter ? Or 
how Matter ſhould att upon Thought ? 
Nay the molt Minute things in Nature, 
7 
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if duly conſidered, carry with them the 
greateſt wonder, and perplex us as much 
asthings of greater bulk and ſhow. An 
yet we, who know (o little in the ſmalleſt 
matters, talk of nothing leſs than New 
Theories of the World and vaſt Fields of know- 
ledge, buſing our ſelves in Natural En- 
uries, and flattering our ſelves with 
& wonderful Diſcoveries and mighty 
Improvements that have been made in 
Humane Learning, a great part of 
which are purely 1umaginary, and at the 
ſame time neg — the only true 
and folid and fatisfattory Knowledge: 
Things that are obſcure and intricate 
we purſue with eagerneſs, whilſt Di- 
vine Truths are uſually diſregarded , 
only becauſethey are calieand common : 
Or if there be ſome of an higher nature, 
they ſhall poſſibly be rejected, becauſe 
they are above, or ſeemingly contrary 
to Reaſon, whilſt we admit leveral other 
things without ſcruple, which are not re- 
concilable with Revelation ; tho Revea- 
led Truths be certainly Divine, and the 
other, cither no Truths art all, or atthe 
beſt, only Humane. This ſort of Con- 
duct is very prepoſterous ; for, after all, 
true Wiſdom and fatisfattory Know- 
ledge, 
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ledge, is only to be had from Revelati- 
on, and as to other Truths, which are to 
be colleted from Senſe and Reaſon, our 
Ignorance of them will ahyays be ſomuch 
greater than our Knowledge, as there 
are a thouſand things we are ignorant of, 
to one thing that we throughly know , 
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Hilſt I have been free in cenſuring 

others faults,I ought ro be ready 

to acknowledge my own. I never doubted 
but I was as ſabjet to themas other men, 
cho upon a ſerious review of my Book, 1 
have nor yet met with many ,and ſuch as 
I thought material, I have Corrected, 
The great Objection that has been made 
by my Friends, is, rather a DeteC&t than a 
Fault ; I am told by them, my Concluſi- 
on is too ſhort, and that I ought to have 
enlarg*d uponthe neceſlity of Revelarion, 
This 1 am ſenſible of, and freely own tne 
Charge, but have neither time nor oppor- 
cuty 
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runity now to redreſs it ; and beſides the 
Argument has been ſo well and _ 

treated of by other Hands, that he 
new can be ſaid the Subject. | 

On the other fide, 1 have receiv'd Let- 
fers and Papers from ſeveral hands,which 
flatter me with an opinion, that I have 
done ſorhewhat well, ſome of which, 
it would have been an advantage both 
to my ſelf and Book to have publiſh'd : 
But I deny my felf herein, only make this 
ſmall but greatful acknowled _ to 
the Worthy Perſons, from te they 
came. 

And whereas the word, Inſufficienty , 
in the Title may be liable tro miſcon- 
ſtruction, I underſtand no more by it, 
bur rhar Learning is imperfect and ve- 
ry defeQtive, in its ſeveral particulars, 
as I explain my ſelf all a long inthe Book 
and more particularly ih the Preface and 
Concluſion. . 
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